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The best-known tendency of what is roughly called the Puritan 
movement is perhaps its uncompromising enmity to many forms of 
artistic activity. Critics like to assert, when they are dealing with 
great poets who were connected with Puritanism, that they achieved 
artistic success in spite of its influence, certainly not because of it. 
This statement is as true in the case of Defoe as in that of Milton 
or Marvell. We shall describe a desperate battle between Defoe’s 
creative impulses and his Puritan views concerning art. If that were 
all and Puritanism merely something to be overcome in order to make 
artistic work possible, there would be little justification for speaking 
of Defoe as an artist in the Puritan tradition. But there is another 
fact. Even while defeating Defoe’s aversion to the telling of invented 
stories, his creative impulses were directed towards aims conditioned 
by this author’s Puritan frame of mind. 

I do not intend to load this paper with definitions of the various 
meanings given to the term Puritan; I rather choose to replace it for 
the present by the name of the religious organization of which Defoe 
was a member, the Presbyterian Church. 

The nature of the Calvinistic Presbyterian doctrine, which won its 
stronghold in Scotland in the second half of the 16th century, is well 
known. Calvinistic theology corresponded to an utterly pessimistic atti- 
tude towards all that belongs in this world. It appealed to persons and 
groups of persons who were struck by a sense of sin when they observed 
themselves, and of incompleteness when they looked at the world around 
them. This lower reality seemed evil to them and without value if not 
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touched by the grace of God. The all-important question, which 
dominated the lives of the original Calvinists, was: Am I touched 
by the grace of God? Shall I dwell in the realm of the saved, or 
remain enslaved to this shadowy reality, a victim of senseless acci- 
dent, without the power of resisting the influences of demons? The 
more important this question appeared to an individual, the more 
thoroughly did he organize his whole existence around this central 
point. The ultimate purpose of life was to prove that he who lived 
it was one of the elect. Minor purposes had to be subservient to it, 
Human activities were pronounced more or less useful in the pursuit 
of the ultimate end, and accordingly they were valued. The highest 
importance was given to various religious exercises; it was a duty 
of a neutral character to provide the means of living for oneself and 
one’s family; but it was barely permissible to indulge in any recrea- 
tion. Time, that precious opportunity for the working out of our 
salvation, was not to be squandered away in the pursuit of worldly 
enjoyment. Richard Baxter, who stood in this tradition, admonished 
his readers: 


You must not love the world, as your felicity, or for it self or for your 
fleshly lusts: But you must make use of the world, in the service of your 
Creator, yea and love it as a sanctified means of your Salvation, and as a 
wilderness way to your promised inheritance.! 

We may call this method of evaluating earthly experiences by dis- 
covering their importance as means to an end the Calvinistic approach 
to reality. In spite of its unworldliness it is characterized by some 
definitely utilitarian traits. It is not astonishing that a man who 
had been taught this attitude in his youth could become a thorough 
utilitarian in the ordinary secular sense of the word if he replaced the 
transcendental end of life by ends of this world. That is what hap- 
pened to a great number of Calvinists towards the end of the 17th, 
and in the course of the 18th, century; and among them to Defoe. 

We know that he was the son of Presbyterian parents, who ranked 
themselves with the Dissenters in 1662, two years after Daniel’s birth. 
During the following three decades the Dissenters suffered various forms 
of persecution, inflicted on them by the restored Stuart kings, who 
favoured the Catholic Church, and by Parliaments, the majorities of 
which had been disgusted by the results of religious toleration undet 
Cromwell’s rule. This persecution, at first, had the usual and proper 


1The Poor Man’s Family Book, London, 1674, p. 166. 
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consequences of persecutions: it increased the religious zeal of the per- 
secuted. Daniel spent his childhood in an atmosphere of religious exal- 
tation. He had the examples of men before him who sacrificed world- 
ly advantage and security for the sake of religious convictions. When 
the time came, his parents decided to have their son prepare for the 
profession of a dissenting minister, and therefore sent him to the acad- 
emy of Charles Morton at Newington Green, near London. 

Why is it that his life became something completely different from 
what we should expect after such a beginning? We know practically 
nothing of the particular reasons responsible for Defoe’s turning away 
from a theological career at the end of his education at Newington 
Green. But the study of his writings gives us a very clear answer 
to the general questions we have asked. They show that Defoe’s own 
experience of reality had nothing in common with that of a believing 
Calvinist. He lacked the sense of sin, of a need for salvation, of the 
insignificance of things earthly, of the weakness of human reason un- 
aided by the grace of God, even of the reality of the powerful Calvin- 
istic God, whose will was destiny. His experience did not only differ 
from, but it contradicted that of an ideal Calvinist. His education at 
Newington Green had been of a peculiar, modernistic type. Charles 
Morton gave less weight to the study of the classical languages than 
did the authorities of the universities. He devoted much time to in- 
struction in English, history, mathematics, and the natural sciences. 
It is probable that Defoe became so intensely interested in these secu- 
lar subjects that he forgot the original purpose of his studies at Newing- 
ton Green. It is certain that the new optimistic faith in the power of 
human reason to discover the laws of nature and to regulate human 
affairs got a strong hold on him. 

The political situation of his own religious group led him to develop 
this first acquaintance with the movement of empiristic rationalism, 
of which Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke were the leaders. The English 
Presbyterians found themselves in a queer position since their attempt 
to win power over the whole of the state at the outset of the Civil 
War had failed.? Like their Scottish brethren they held strictly ortho- 
dox views concerning the nature of the Church, which, being the Corpus 
Christianum, had to exist one and indivisible. Being violently opposed 
to any toleration of schism and heresy, they found themselves treated 


*Cf. C. E. Whiting, Studies in English Puritanism from the Restoration to 
the Revolution, New York and Toronto, 1931, p. 46. 
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as schismatics by the Church of England after the Restoration. Con- 
sequently they were forced to fight for toleration in England. As soon 
as the Romanizing tendencies of Charles II. and his brother became 
apparent the Presbyterians saw the necessity of securing toleration for 
Protestant Dissenters in opposition to the regal power, especially to 
the doctrine of the divine right of kings. The arguments they needed 
in their struggle were offered them by Algernon Sidney and John Locke, 
who developed the secular theory of the state based on the social con- 
tract. A political alliance with the Whigs could alone give hopes of 
preserving the Presbyterian interests. Defoe accepted these facts reso- 
lutely, and became the strange creature which is an orthodox liberal. 
While he was studying the writings of the great Whig thinkers his origi- 
nal tendency towards the new rationalism of his time gained strength. 
Implications, other than political, of the new doctrine made themselves 
felt in his thought. He often assumed the part of a prophet of the 
goddess of reason in his books and pamphlets published between 1700 
and 1710. For example, he dedicated his long poem Jure Divino, in 
which he incorporated political theories inspired mainly by Locke, 


To the most serene, most invincible, and most illustrious Lady, Reason, 
first Monarch of the World; Empress of the East, West, North, and South; 
Hereditary Director of Mankind; Guide of the Passions; Lady of the Vast 
Continent of Human Understanding; Mistress of all the Islands of Science; 
Governess of the Fifteen Provinces of Speech; Image of, and Ambassador 
Extraordinary from, the Maker of all Things; the Almighty’s Representative 
and Resident in the Souls of Men, and one of Queen Nature’s Most Honour- 
able Privy Council.* 


‘ 
A vehement believer in the possibilities of reason Defoe used this 


instrument in his dealings with all aspects of human life, and could 
not always stop this practice when he had to consider religious mat- 
ters. Unless he controlled himself by exerting his will-power, his rea- 
soning inevitably carried him toward deistic views. The all-terrible God 
of his fathers, whose inexplicable will had been the immediate cause of 
everything that happened, faded away from his eyes’ sight, and be- 
came a mere postulate of his reason, which needed the idea of a first 
mover in the universe. The will of God tended to become a mere 
form of speech, a poetical name for the laws of nature. Only when 
the natural cause of a natural phenomenon had not yet been discov- 
ered, and seemed undiscoverable, was a kind of reservation established 
for the old-fashioned will of God. Defoe thought of these questions 


3W. Hazlitt, The Works of Daniel De Foe . . . London, 1841-43, vol. m1, Jure 
Divino, Dedication. 
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in unguarded moments precisely as did the deistic leaders of his time. 
He expressed their views quite openly in some pamphlets and so-called 
poems, which he manufactured in his younger years, without having 
the slightest suspicion that he turned deist in so doing. For, in 
spite of his extreme rationalism, in spite of his deistic tendencies, Defoe 
never considered himself anything else but a true, orthodox Presby- 
terian. His fight for the toleration of orthodox Protestants did not 
prevent him from crying out loudly against the damnable errors of 
deists, unitarians, sceptics, and such persons. The fact that they often 
appeared among his political allies, the Whigs, made him feel extreme- 
ly uncomfortable. Several times, in prose and verse, he encouraged 
the government to use forcible means for suppressing those hated 
heretics. He heartily approved of the state of affairs in Scotland, where 
schismatics and heretics were persecuted severely. 


We have an astonishing divergence before us between Defoe as he 
really was, and Defoe as he wished to be. It gives us the key to an 
understanding of his renowned duplicity. The reasons for his political 
wanderings from one party to the other and then back to the first, 
were not merely those of a poverty-stricken opportunist who seeks 
bread wherever he can get it. 

This divergence of which we are speaking forced the task on Defoe 
of finding more or less satisfactory compromises between the demands 
of his rebellious rationalism and those of the orthodox dogmas which 
he did not intend to sacrifice. This task schooled him most effectively 
in the arts of sophistical reasoning and self-deception. 

The question arises: Why did Defoe defend the orthodox dogmas 
so tenaciously when they were by no means supported by his experi- 
ence of life? Why did he prevent his strong leanings towards deism 
from having their way? The shortest answer is: he could not dispense 
with orthodox Christianity, for he could find in no other system a 
solid foundation for his ethics. He tried out the new solutions that 
were ofiered him by the philosophers of his time; but he always came 
back to the will of God as the source of the moral law. He found 
that the deistic theories in particular were on this point beyond his 
reach. Whereas the empiristic rationalism of Locke attracted him 
powerfully, the idealistic rationalism of Shaftesbury remained incom- 
prehensible to him. The first part of this statement is explained by 
the consideration that the Calvinist’s and the empiristic rationalist’s 
approaches to reality were very similar, though their notions of the 
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content of reality were opposed. The purposive evaluation of worldly 
phenomena was common to both groups, but the purpose was different. 
The Calvinist wanted to use nature in his struggle to prove himself one 
of the elect; the empiristic rationalist wanted to use it to promote 
the secular aims of man.* This similarity between two far different 
views of life can help us to an understanding of the ease with which 
Defoe glided from Presbyterianism into empiristic rationalism. Reason, 
as defined in Locke’s Essay, was the instrument of the empiristic ra- 
tionalist. It was a marvellous instrument indeed for analysis, for the 
discovery of causes and effects, but ethically it was perfectly indiffer- 
ent; it could be used from every point of view; it was able to indicate 
clearly what was useful for an individual or a group in a certain situa- 
tion, but never what was good or bad in an absolute sense. An ethical 
system developed by reason, as defined by Locke, had to start with 
the equation of the useful and the good; in short, it had to be a utili- 
tarian system like that sought by Bernard de Mandeville. Locke him- 
self refrained from applying his reason to ethics, leaving this field in 
the care of the churches. Defoe sometimes wavered. 


And yet if all Religion was in vain, 

Did no Rewards or Punishment contain, 

Vertue’s so suited to our Happiness, 

That none but Fools cou’d be in love with Vice,® 


he reasoned. When fighting against the vices of his age he had a 
tendency to expose them as unreasonable and harmful, not as sinful. 
An amusing instance of this method occurs in his Essay upon Projects, 
where he violently attacks the custom of swearing. His Lockian rea- 
son is seriously shocked by it, for: 


Tis a senseless, foolish, ridiculous practice: ’tis a mean to no manner of 
end; ’tis words spoken which signify nothing; ’tis folly acted for the sake 
of folly, which is a thing even the devil himself don’t practise. The devil 
does evil we say, but it is for some design, either to seduce others, or, as 
some divines say, from a principle of enmity to his Maker. Men steal for 
gain, and murder to gratify their avarice or revenge; whoredoms and _ ravish- 
ments, adulteries and sodomy, are committed to please a vicious appetite, and 
have always alluring objects; and generally all vices have some previous cause, 
and some visible tendency; but this, of all vicious practices, seems the most 
nonsensical and ridiculous; there is neither pleasure nor profit; no design pur- 
sued, no lust gratified, but it is a mere phrensy of the tongue, a vomit of the 
brain, which works by putting a contrary upon the course of nature.® 


4This point is discussed by Ernst Cassirer in Die platonische Renaissance in 
England und die Shcule von Cambridge, Leipzig und Berlin, 1932, pp. 48f. 

54 True Collection of the Writings of the Author of the True Born English- 
man, London, 1703, pp. 95f. 

SHazlitt, op. cit., vol m1, An Essay upon Projects, p. 37. 
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Defoe cannot forgive the custom of swearing, because it does not take 
its place in a chain of cause and consequence as. every decent phenom- 
enon is obliged to do, above all, because he can discover no real pur- 
pose aimed at in swearing. 

He never followed this line of argument otherwise than in a some- 
what playful manner. He was dimly aware of the dangerous faculty 
of reason, as defined by Locke, to serve purely egoistic ends, to make 
palatable to an individual practices that were clearly sinful from a 
Christian, and antisocial from a practical, point of view. He met suc- 
cessful and perfectly comfortable sinners in everyday life as well as 
good men oppressed by misery. And he concluded that virtue was safe 
only in a universe in which supernatural sanctions existed. He ex- 
pressed this conviction in the following manner: 


...no method can be so direct to prepare people for all sorts of wicked- 
ness as to persuade them out of a belief of any Supreme Power to restrain 
them. Make a man once cease to believe a God, and he has nothing left to 
limit his appetite but mere philosophy; if there is no supreme judicature, he 
must be his own judge and his own law, and will be so; .. .7 

Thus the defense of the orthodox Christian religion became a neces- 
sity for him. It was the result of pragmatical reasoning, not the effect 
of religious experience. 

The solution of the problem offered by the deists, and especially 
Shaftesbury, departed from the sphere of empiristic rationalism. Un- 
der the influence of Leibniz they conceived the idea of a principle in 
nature itself that tended towards harmony and perfection. They be- 
lieved that men had only to listen to some hidden law of their own 
natures if they wanted to become creatures of moral beauty. Virtue 
is its own reward, they insisted. Of course Defoe was acquainted with 
this view, and considered it. At one time he believed to have grasped 
the principle and said: 


I know nothing, no, not one instance in life, wherein virtue may be more 
truly said to be its own reward, than in this particular; . . , who has length 
of days, who sound constitution? Who has strength of body, agility of limbs, 
who enjoys an uninterrupted health, but the temperate, the moderate, and 
the virtuous? 

) 
How utterly Shaftesbury’s meaning was out of his reach is shown 


also by the following perplexed question: 


7G. A. Aitken, Romances and Narratives by Daniel Defoe, London 1895/96, 
89. 


‘Hazlitt, op. cit., vol. m1, The Use and Abuse of the Marriage Bed, p. 101. 
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For if to future State we’ve no regard, 
How then can Vertue be its own Reward ?9 


Shaftesbury’s doctrine was the result of an approach to reality differ. 
ent from that common to the Calvinist and empiristic rationalist, an 
approach that did not regard the things of nature as means to ends 
outside of themselves, but as ends in themselves. Whereas the Cal- 
vinist severed the objects of our natural experience completely from 
the divine realm of truth; whereas the empiristic rationalist merely 
tried to know those properties of the objects, the knowledge of which 
gave him power over them, Shaftesbury conceived of the objects as of 
incomplete, yet representative, parts of the realm of truth, and as of 
living symbols of an ultimate reality. Even the possibility of this 
Platonic, and at the same time essentially poetic, approach remained 
unintelligible to Defoe all through his life. 

A study of his attitude towards nature and the arts proves this 
statement conclusively. We shall first briefly describe how he looked 
at nature. He was perfectly capable of feeling enthusiasm at the sight 
of it. The study of the enormous organism, in which every part has 
its place and function, fascinated him. In the Review he glories once 
in nature’s beauty: 


The Subserviency of the Creatures one towards another, is one of the Great, 
and perhaps one of the greatest Beauties of the Creation; the Earth breeds 
and feeds innumerable Creatures, that are of no other known Signification, 
than again to feed other Creatures; the Worms feed the Fowls, the Flyes the 
Fish, the small Birds the large, the smail Fishes the Great, and all together, 
Nourish, Feed, Cloath, divert or serve the Worlds great Tyrant, MAN. 


Nature interested Defoe mainly as a field for human activity. If he 
saw no way of making a piece of land serve the ends of man, he had 
little to say about it. In Caledonia, a poem which he composed in 1706 
in honour of Scotland and the Scottish nation, he tried to describe the 
landscape of the northern kingdom among other things. The sight of 
the coasts of Scotland inspires him: 


Fitted for Commerce and cut out for Trade; 
The Seas the Land, the Land the Seas invade. 
The Promontory Clifts with Hights embosst, 
And large deep Bays adorn the dang’rous Coast; 
Alternately the Pilot’s true Relief, 

These warn at Distance, those receive him safe; 


94 True Collection ..., p. 116. 
10Review, IV, 320. 
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The deep indented Harbours then invite, 
First court by day, and then secure at night; 
The wearied Sailors safe and true Recess, 
A full Amends for wild tempestuous Seas.11 


He devotes many couplets to the sea: 


Calm Tides, smooth Surface, and a shining Brow, 
And gentle Gales for Wealth and Commerce blow. 
These reconcile the once so dreadful Waste, 
And Art and Industry supply the rest. 

Hail Science, Natures second Eye, 
Begvt on Reason by Philosophy, 
Mans Tellescope to all that’s Deep and High . . 12 


An ode to science interrupts the description. There are six lines in 
Caledonia, remarkable for their delicacy, which characterize Defoe’s 
attitude to perfection: 


Natures a Virgin very Chast and coy, 

To Court her’s nonsence, if ye will enjoy, 

She must be ravish’t, When she’s forc’t she’s free, 
A perfect Prostitute to Industry, 

Freely she opens to th’ Industrious hand 

And pays them all the Tribute of the Land.13 


Defoe’s description is at its best when he is dealing with a thickly 
populated, thriving region like the surroundings of London. Beginning 
an account of the charms of the Thames near the capital, he says in 
his Tour through England and Waies: 


I shall sing you no songs here of the river in the first person of a water 
nymph, a goddess, (and I know not what) according to the humour of the an- 
cient poets. I shall talk nothing of the marriage of old Isis, the male river, 
with beautiful Thame, the female river, a whimsy as simple as the subject 
was empty, but I shall speak of the river as occasion presents, as it really is 
made glorious by the splendor of its shores, gilded with noble palaces, strong 
fortifications, large hospitals, and publick buildings; with the greatest bridge, 
and the greatest city in the world, made famous by the opulence of its mer- 
chants, the encrease and extensiveness of its commerce; by its invincible navies, 
and by the innumerable fleets of ships sailing upon it, to and from all parts 
of the world.!* 


Man mastering nature was the object of Defoe’s enthusiasm; if wild, 
untouched scenery inspired him at all, it inspired him with plans how 
it too could be made man’s slave. 


Caledonia. A Poem in Honour of Scotland and the Scots Nation, Edin- 
burgh, 1706, p. 5. 


12/bid., pp. 7f. 


Caledonia. A Poem in Honour of Scotland and the Scots Nation, Edin- 
burgh, 1706, p. 59. 


MEveryman’s Library, No. 820, pp. 173f. 
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Defoe approached the arts in the same purposive, unimaginative, 
and antipoetic way. It is true he was less shy of books dealing with 
secular matters than his Presbyterian forbears had been. He was an 
eager reader of biographies and of books on science, history, geography 
and travel. But he held the strictest Puritan views concerning works 
of an imaginative character if they were not allegories written with 
the definite purpose of improving the reader. He called the production 
and the reading of purely artistic works, the telling of a good story 
for the fun of it, a deplorable waste of time. His theory was very 
explicit on these points. And his practice was in perfect harmony with 
the theory when he acted as a critic of the great imaginative works 
of literature. He could never forgive Homer’s having made the Tro- 
jan War the subject of an evidently unreliable and fanciful poem, which 
he called ‘that Ballad-Singers Fable to get a Penny.’!* the 
Greek poet known his business he would have written the true history 
of the Trojan War. Defoe had more patience with the poets of later 
ages, which possessed historians who related the facts. He studied 
the historians, and left the poets alone, as they just did not interest 
him. There were very few books of poetry in his library.’° Milton’s 
major works were given an exceptional position, as this poet’s professed 
aim, to “justify the ways of God to men,” met with Defoe’s approval. 
However, he deplored the fact that Milton fell into several serious 
heresies in accomplishing his plan.‘* 

Defoe left this comparatively neutral attitude towards imaginative 
literature for an aggressive one when he came across works of an erotic 
nature. He preached against the “Latin Bawdy Authors Tibullus, 
Propertius and others”; against the poems of the Earl of Rochester, of 
course; and against French romances and play-books in general. He- 
even frowned upon Chaucer’s achievements, though he was ready to 
excuse that poet on account of “the unpoliteness of the Age he lived 

Defoe took a much firmer stand in the question of the theatre, and 
did his best to keep alive the Puritan tradition of antagonism to the 
stage. Though the Nonjurors were among the political groups he ab- 

154n Essay upon Literature, London, 1726, p. 117. 

16Cf. G. A. Aitken, “Defoe’s Library,” The Athenaeum, June 1, 1895. 

17Cf. Walther Fischer, “Defoe und Milton,” Engl. Studien, tvim (1924), 213- 
227. 


18William Lee, Daniel Defoe: His Life and recently discovered Writings, 
London, 1869, m1, 31. 
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horred, he did not hesitate to applaud loudly Jeremy Collier’s famous 
pamphlet levelled at the immorality and profanity of the English 
stage. He accused the authors of the Restoration comedies, the play- 
ers, but also the audiences of taking “Prophaneness and Lewdness for 
Wit, Buffoonry for Humour, vicious Intrigue for Plot, Oaths and Curses 
and Blasphemy, for Politeness of Phrase, and a general Air of Wicked- 
ness for a Test of pleasing.”!” It is true he did not object to the 
existence of theatres as such. He did not follow Richard Baxter to 
the extreme of flatly denying the lawfulness of an actor’s profession. 
If the stage had decided to produce what Defoe termed “sober plays” 
it could have won his support. We can form an idea of what his 
sober plays would have been like—if he had dared write them—by 
studying the so-called “Historical Dialogues” in the three volumes of 
the Family Instructor. They would have been lively, not without dra- 
matic tension in individual scenes, but on the whole hopelessly given 
to improving the audience by showing how God reclaims or punishes 
the sinful, and rewards the virtuous. Though something akin to his 
ideal was growing up in the sentimental comedy during the first decade 
of the 18th century, Defoe lost all hope that the theatre would ever 
live up to his lofty standards. Therefore he raised once the funda- 
mental question in the Review: are theatres necessary at all? He an- 
swers it in the negative, having pondered the indisputable fact that a 
besieged city will never be obliged to surrender for lack, of a theatre.”° 
In 1709 he proposed an utterly fantastic plan: all lovers of virtue 
are to contribute to a fund that will be used for ridding the country 
of theatres. Every actor is to get a pension for life on condition that 
he will never again step on a stage in England. The playhouses shall 
be used for other purposes; the licenses must be destroyed. 

There is more to be said on Defoe’s moralistic and utilitarian ideas 
concerning art; but this, I think, is sufficient to make us wonder how 
the holder of such views could ever become a notable creative writer. 

Defoe published his first fully-developed story, Robinson Crusoe, at 
the age of 59. Before he did this he produced a truly overwhelming 
amount of journalistic writings. At fir-t sight all these newspaper 
articles, essays, pamphlets, biograph’?.- conduct books, plain descrip- 
tions of facts, as well as his efforts in verse, seem to have been pro- 
duced strictly within the limits that Deice Puritan views set up with 


WReview, m1, 519. 
Review, m1, 509ff. 
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regard to literature. They all pursued practical aims. If they tried 
to be entertaining they did so, according to their author’s profession, 
in order to achieve their main purpose more successfully. Yet if we 
look at them more closely we discover that, in some instances, two 
gifts of Defoe’s sought and found expression that enabled him later to 
become the teller of such great stories as Robinson Crusoe, Captain 
Singleton, Moll Flanders, etc. 

The first of these gifts was the power of recording, in the most live- 
ly manner, observations of facts, human and extra-human, which he 
gathered from his own rich experience and from books. His Puritan 
conscience had nothing to say against the communication of experience 
for the purposes of information and improvement. But in the docu- 
ments which belong to Defoe’s earlier years there occur little realistic 
descriptions, reproductions of keenly observed scenes of everyday life 
that have nearly nothing to do with the informative or improving pur- 
pose of the whole. They stand there for their own sake, because it 
gave delight to the author to catch a piece of experience so perfectly. I 
quote such a passage. It is once more taken from the paragraphs on 
swearing in the Essay upon Projects. In order to make quite plain to 
his readers what he meant, Defoe found it necessary to introduce the 
following little scene: 


... What language is this? 

‘Jack, God damn me, Jack, how do’st do, thou little dear son of a whore? 
How hast thou done this long time, by God?’ and then they kiss; and the 
other, as lewd as himself, goes on: ‘Dear Tom, I am glad to see thee with 
all my heart, let me die. Come, let us go take a bottle; we must not part 
so; prithee, let’s go and be drunk, by God!’2! 


The Puritan teachers have never minced words in their attacks upon 
vice. Justifying themselves by pointing out to critics the outspoken- 
ness of the Bible in such matters, they called everything by its name 
and an ugly thing by an ugly name. Their purpose was simple and 
clear. It is different in the case before us. Defoe used the opportu- 
nity for depicting a little street scene, giving a sketch of characters, 
a bit of an action, and a suggestion of atmosphere. It is done artlessly; 
yet there is something artistic about it. A new, amoral element has 
cropped up in the midst of the moralistic piece. Defoe’s conscience 
noticed that something was wrong with that passage. Therefore he put 
the following complicated excuse into the preface of the Essay: 


2IHaziiit, op. cit., vol. m1, Essay upon Projects, p. 37. 
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In the chapter of academies, I have ventured to reprove the vicious custom 
of swearing. I shall make no apology for the fact, for no man ought to be 
ashamed of exposing what all men ought to be ashamed of practising. But 
methinks I stand corrected by my own laws a little, in forcing the reader to 
repeat some of the worst of our vulgar imprecations in reading my thoughts 
against it, to which, however, I have this to reply: 

First: I did not find it easy to express what I mean without putting down 
the very words, at least not so as to be very intelligible. 

Secondly: Why should words repeated only to expose the vice, taint the reader 
more than a sermon preached against lewdness should the assembly; for of 
necessity it leads the hearer to the thoughts of the fact, but the morality of 
every action lies in the end; ... .?? 


What happened here on a small scale was to be repeated later on a 
much larger one. Defoe tried to cover all his long, absolutely amoral 
stories of low life with similar moralistic clothes. But every time he 
tried it, the clothing proved a little thinner, and finally, in the case 
of Roxana, the Fortunate Mistress, it was nothing more than a veil, 
a veil, besides, that had slid down from the incorrigible sinner it was 
supposed to envelop, and barely covered her feet. 

We turn to the second of Defoe’s gifts which contained artistic possi- 
bilities. It was his capacity for taking up parts and playing them 
successfully, for slipping into another man’s or woman’s position and 
acting naturally in it. We have observed that, by Locke’s definition, 
reason is an instrument that can be used from every point of view. 
Defoe’s reason enjoyed its full share of this capacity. Given a cause, 
it knew how to make a plausible case for it. Given a situation, it 
instructed Defoe how an ordinary human creature like himself would 
act in it. Disgusted at the sight of his complicated (to say the least) 
political life, Charles Gildon accused him once of being a modern Pro- 
teus.*3. This comparison, happy in the sense meant by Gildon, is even 
more apt in respect to his achievements as a story-teller. He was able 
to change shapes and yet to remain always the same. Robinson 
Crusoe, making a judicious use of the resources of his island; the 
terrified but nevertheless inquisitive saddler, staggering through the 
desolate streets of the plague-stricken capital; the Cavalier, serving in 
the armies of Gustavus Adolphus and Charles I; sturdy Moll Flanders, 
who changes husbands and lovers and steals without losing her nerve 
and sound judgment; Colonel Jacque, who courageously elbows his 
way through life in spite of a miserable start, all these attractive char- 


*°Hazlitt, op. cit., vol. m1, Essay upon Projects, p. 5. 


_ Charles Gildon, Robinson Crusoe examin’d and critizis’d; ed. by Paul Dot- 
tin, London and Paris, 1923, p. 65. 
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acters have more than a family likeness; each of them shows the traits 
of the hard-headed and common-sense Daniel Defoe. 

This aptness for playing parts also can be observed in Defoe’s writ- 
ings long before the beginning of his creative period. It led him to 
steps that were the contrary of practical on two early occasions. All 
critics of Defoe have encountered considerable difficulties in explain- 
ing the attitude taken by him in his first contribution to the violent 
controversy concerning the practice of Occasional Conformity.** This 
practice made it possible for Dissenters to evade the incapacities im- 
posed upon them by the Test Act of 1673. Knowing how much he 
abhorred this Act, which prevented the members of his party from 
holding office, we might expect him to defend Occasional Conformity. 
But, to the astonishment of his friends and enemies and of the modern 
critics also, he published a pamphlet in 1698 in which he sang a melody 
all of his own.*’ He appears on the stage in the part of the uncom- 
promising man of righteousness, and demonstrates by sharp reasoning 
that Occasional Conformity is utterly illogical. If the worship in the 
Church be sinful, then a Nonconformist has to avoid it always; if it 
be lawful, then his dissenting is sinful. There is only a clear choice 
possible: God or Baal. At some places in this pamphlet Defoe’s 
pleasure in his part runs so completely away with him that his remarks 
contradict other passages in the same piece. Naturally his friends 
were ill-pleased with the stand he had taken. The aged Presbyterian 
minister John Howe called the pamphlet “idly sophistical,’** and that 
is just what it is. Defoe tried for some time to defend the queer 
position he had chosen for himself, and then decided upon a barely 
disguised retreat. 

The same pleasure in impersonating people played him a much worse 
trick in 1702, when he came out with his celebrated Shortest Way with 
the Dissenters. It was the object of this pamphlet to oppose the ad- 
vance of Toryism that followed upon Queen Anne’s accession to the 
throne. Defoe wanted to make a wild High-Church divine appear as 
ridiculous as possible by imitating his style and way of arguing in an 
exaggerating manner. Unfortunately for himself he did not stick close- 


24Cf. W. P. Trent, Daniel Defoe. How to know him. Indianapolis, 1916, pp. 
278. 

254n Enquiry into the Occasional Conformity of Dissenters, in Cases of Pre- 
ferment. 

26In Some Consideration of a Preface to an Enquiry, Concerning the Occa- 
sional Conformity of Dissenters, etc., London, 1701. 
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ly enough to this plan. While writing long stretches of his text he 
forgot all about the political situation and his task of drawing a cari- 
cature and simply enjoyed impersonating a panting, furious High- 
Church divine, who encouraged the government resolutely to cut out 
of the nation the cancerous growth of Nonconformity. As a result he 
produced a character-sketch rather than a caricature. No wonder that 
many of the less discerning readers mistook the author’s meaning. He 
was obliged to print an explanation of his pamphlet. Now the Tories, 
some of whom had greeted him as a valuable confederate at first, 
moved to prosecute him for libel, and finally brought him to Newgate. 

Defoe used his Protean gift on many other practical occasions with 
better results. He wrote a series of pamphlets draped as a Quaker 
in the years after 1714. He took part in the ink-war that is known 
under the name of the Bangorian Controversy, in the guise of a Turkish 
merchant. And when Harley, his friend and erstwhile protector, sat 
imprisoned by the triumphant Whigs after Queen Anne’s death, he 
endeavored to help him by faking the memoirs of M. Mesnager, the 
gentleman whom Louis XIV. had sent to London in 1711 with the 
task of preparing the way for the peace-treaty of Utrecht.?’ 

It is doubtful whether the two gifts of which we have been speak- 
ing would ever have found more than somewhat precarious expression 
in the service of practical or moralistic aims if it had not been for an 
undertaking engaged in by Defoe in the year 1715. The coming of 
George I. to England meant a definite victory for all the Whigs stood 
for. Deistic and unitarian ideas enjoyed a growing popularity in Low- 
Church and Dissenter circles. Defoe discovered with amazement how 
little resistance his own group, the Presbyterians, put up against the 
influx of all kinds of heresies. He decided that the root of these evils 
was the disappearance of the Puritan family government, that the only 
way to stem the flood of religious modernism was to reform the family. 
He wanted to do something about the matter himself. There existed 
a great number of reliable, systematic books on the best organization 
of the Christian family. They defined and classified the spiritual and 
secular duties of the father, the mother, the children, and the servants 
in a most satisfactory manner.** The trouble was that these works, 
composed by the Puritan divines of the 17th century, no longer in- 


*iMinutes of the Negociations of Monsr. Mesnager, at the Court of Eng- 
land, .. . Written by Himself, London, 1717. 


*8Cf. L. L. Schiicking, Die Familie im Puritanismus, Leipzig und Berlin, 1929. 
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terested even the middle-class people for whom they were intended. To 
write one more of these books was therefore out of the question for 
Defoe. He never engaged in a literary undertaking that did not prom- 
ise a reasonable sale from the start. He wanted to make the good old 
truths palatable to the degraded taste of his contemporaries by pre- 
senting them in a new and unusual form. Inasmuch as people decline 
to be taught without being amused, I shall amuse them in order to 
teach them. That is what Defoe asserts in the preface of his Family 
Instructor. Similar slightly hypocritical remarks stand at the begin- 
ning or end of most of his later stories. Instead of composing another 
catalogue of Christian duties Defoe gives a paradigm of the conver- 
sion of a family in his conduct-book, a family far gone already on the 
road of modern worldliness. 

We meet a little boy who has grown to be about five years old 
without having a clear notion as to the nature of his creator, the 
trinity, the atonement, and similar religious fundamentals. There is 
a girl in the family who reads French novels and play-books without 
shame and compunction. The eldest son and another sister indulge 
“in all possible Folly and Levity, such as Plays, Gaming, Loosness of 
Life, and Irreligious Behavior, not immodest or dishonest . . .; but they 
were bred up with Gayety and Gallantry.””° And the parents, out of 
an inexplicable hardness of heart, tolerate such goings-on for a iong 
time without interfering. This desperate situation is mended in the 
first part of the Family Instructor. The father is awakened to a con- 
sciousness of his neglect by a set of rather mature religious questions 
which his youngest child asks him out of natural curiosity. The 
dreadfulness of what he had done weighs heavily upon his mind. The 
whole family is clearly in danger of being eternally damned. He con- 
sults with his wife, and they decide to take drastic measures immedi- 
ately: daily family worship is reinstituted, French novels and play- 
books are burnt, the whole of Sunday is reserved again for religious 
purposes. Three of the children are overjoyed at hearing of these in- 
novations, as they have had a definite feeling before that something 
was wrong with the family. But the two elder children prove rebel- 
lious. There occur lively scenes between the saved and the lost souls. 
The father, hardening himself with some difficulty to be equal to his 
duty, finally puts the ultimatum before the two rebels: they must 


29Family Instructor, London, 1715, 1st ed., p. 84. 
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either comply with his demands, or leave his house at once. They go. 
It becomes apparent that the son is one of the damned by predestina- 
tion. After an ignoble career in London he enters the army, is wound- 
ed, and dies alone and friendless. His sister is more lucky. A pious 
cousin ventures to marry her, though his future father-in-law warns 
him that the man who marries this girl runs more risk than a grena- 
dier in storming a counterscarp. The initial period of his conjugal 
life taxes his patience to the utmost, but then grace intervenes, and 
everything is settled satisfactorily. 

So much for the matter of the Family Instructor. There is little of 
Defoe’s renowned realism in this book. The religious purpose domin- 
ates powerfully over all minor purposes. And when Defoe wanted to 
teach religion he could not be realistic. His characters are figures 
made to fit into the Calvinistic scheme, which knows only three classes 
of human beings: the converted, the convertible unconverted, and the 
unconvertible. Only the son and the daughter in the state of sin ex- 
hibit some human traits; the good people are mere puppets. The 
course of the action also is artificial; it is made up for moralizing pur- 
poses in the spirit of flat rationalism. Using such methods Defoe has 
not only produced bad literature but also one of the worst religious 
books imaginable, the book of an essentially unreligious rationalist. who 
tries to be religious. The weakness of his product becomes particularly 
apparent if we compare it with, for example, Bunyan’s Life and Death 
of Mr. Badman. Bunyan also moralizes abundantly; but he does not 
construct first a sham reality in order to be able afterwards to moral- 
ize about it. Mr. Badman does everything forbidden by God without 
trouble of conscience. When he desires the fortune of a rich and pious 
girl he becomes a church-goer for some time. Once her husband he 
takes off his mask, and makes her utterly miserable. Having fallen 
into a serious illness, he is caught by a fit of death-bed repentance— 
which later disappears when the illness leaves him. Finally he dies 
quite peacefully, a fat and happy sinner. Facing these unpalatable 
facts, Bunyon holds fast to his faith. This gives him the power of 
writing a sound and stirring religious book. Defoe, when he attempts 
to preach religion, ignores such facts. His virtuous people are blessed 
with success on earth. His sinners receive terrible, visible punishment. 
Sham conversions, death-bed repentances are unknown to him. A corol- 
lary of his religious sterility is the abundance, either ridiculous or 
boring, of religious sentimentality in his work. When the sense of 
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sin overcomes his characters, and again, when they feel themselves 
touched by grace, there is no end of weeping and moaning. There 
occur about thirty scenes of tears in the first part of the Family In- 
structor. We may note here that such religious scenes are the only 
ones in the whole body of Defoe’s works in which he emphasizes the 
description of violent emotions. The Calvinists trained themselves to 
beware of fixing their affections on worldly things. The effects of this 
training are still present in Defoe. Though his interest in this world 
is intense and absorbing, it is never emotional. Though he demands in 
The Use and Abuse of the Marriage Bed that there be something more 
between candidates for marriage than sexual attraction, and something 
more also than appreciation of one another’s virtues, he is distrustful 
of the so-called higher forms of the passion of love. The form of love 
that he praises is a very sober and temperate affair. When he portrays 
love scenes in his stories, he gives detailed accounts of the reasoning 
processes in his men and women, but only short matter-of-fact sketches 
of their emotional reactions.°° In theory he defends the view 
that strong affections must be reserved for things divine. As these 
things have become most unreal to him, he cannot but describe the 
workings of religious affections in scenes of lachrymose sentimentality, 
a sentimentality that tries to atone for the absence of true feeling by 
violent gesticulation, loud outbursts, oppressive pathos. It makes us 
laugh or yawn, but it responded perfectly to the needs of a public that 
found itself in the same religious situation as Defoe. 


Still in 1715 a second edition of the book became necessary. Defoe 
shows himself extremely proud of his success in its preface. The 
apology for the new way of presenting old truths is much shorter than 
in the first edition. He talks with satisfaction of the beauties of his 
text. 

Just what were these beauties? First, there were again those homely 
descriptions of details of everyday life, those happy imitations of the 
language of the common man which we have mentioned already. Sec- 
ondly, there were passages of undeniable dramatic tension. Certain 
situations occurred in the false moralistic scheme that roused the in- 
stincts of the story-teller in Defoe. He developed them in an interest- 
ing way. The main parts in such scenes are always played by the 
sinners. Defoe later became acutely conscious of the fact that the 


30Cf. G. A. Aitken, op. cit., vm, 17, 34, 53, etc. 
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fertile period of a converted sinner’s life for the story-teller’s purposes 
is the sinner’s career before his conversion. As yet he took advantage 
of it only accidentally. Let me mention one of the situations in ques- 
tion. The family we have met returns from church on the Sunday 
on which the reform plan is put into force. All its members are sup- 
posed to spend the rest of the day in religious meditation. But the 
wicked eldest daughter insists on having her drive in the park. A 
discussion between mother and daughter ensues. At first the terms 
used are polite, the atmosphere cool. As the dialogue proceeds Defoe 
artfully makes us feel how the nerves begin to vibrate, how anger be- 
gins to boil under the surface. The sentences become shorter, the 
phrases more edged. We seem to hear the heavy breathing of the 
combatants. At last a relieving outbreak occurs, and the mother boxes 
the ears of her obdurate child. 

We find many scenes of this type in the second volume of the Family 
Instructor, published in 1718, in which the pleasure of story-telling 
is indulged in more freely than in the earlier book. We omit the dis- 
cussion of this strange product, half novel, half conduct-book, and 
turn to the first of Defoe’s histories of conversions in which the natural 
development of the action is not distorted by the moralistic scheme: 
Robinson Crusoe. Here, evidently, the story of Robinson’s adventures 
at sea and on his island follows its own logic. It is the primary ele- 
ment; the moralistic scheme is merely an interpretation of what hap- 
pens; it does not influence the course of the action. It can even be 
cut away, and still the action remains coherent and satisfactory. The 
scheme of conversion is not always very carefully handled. The fact 
that the boy’s desire to go to sea and to seek adventure is considered 
a sinful propensity at the beginning of the book, seems strange to us. 
Especially as Robinson Crusoe was written by a man who certainly did 
not see anything wrong in the activity of the merchants and mariners 
who promoted the growth of England’s sea power. Gildon’s attack 
on Defoe’s famous work shows that the author’s attitude towards the 
boy’s love of the sea shocked at least one of his contemporaries. I be- 
lieve that Defoe made this point only because the scheme of conver- 
sion, which he wanted to have in his book as a justifying superstruc- 
ture, demanded something of the kind. If Robinson’s misfortunes had 
to appear as a means by which Providence punished and improved a 
sinner, Robinson had to be a sinner. Defoe made him one by inter- 
preting his going to sea against the will of his parents as a sin. In 
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doing so he applied antiquated standards, developed by the Puritan 
teachers of the 17th century, who definitely saw a sin in a man’s wish 
to choose a course of life other than that which Providence has made 
natural for him. 

Though Robinson Crusoe was thus made into a history of a con- 
version, its composition caused trouble to Defoe’s conscience. Though 
he deceived many readers, he could not hide from himself the fact that 
it was not an autobiography as it purported to be. Mr. A. W. Secord’s 
careful study of Defoe’s sources shows conclusively that he did not 
invent many things in it.*4 He equipped himself for his task by read- 
ing as many descriptions of travels as possible. Most of the little 
stones he used in the composition of his mosaic were empirical facts. But 
the whole was fiction nevertheless, perilously near to a kind of litera- 
ture he thoroughly abhorred in theory. He made many attempts to 
explain for his own and his readers’ benefit why the kind of story he 
wrote was good and useful, whereas the chimney-corner romances and 
inventions of other men were deceitful and dangerous lies. How diffi- 
cult the question was for him is shown by the involved sentences and 
ambiguous terms in which most of these explanations are couched. We 
shall consider one of them. Defoe asserts in the Serious Reflections 

. of Robinson Crusoe that invented stories of the desirable type, 
“published historically’—that is, as though they were narratives of 
fact—‘are once for all related,” and, the moral being drawn, remain 
allusive only.** This is a very curious statement. In Robinson Cru- 
soe the moral is certainly drawn; but we know that many of the early 
readers did not conceive of it as being a parable, but a history of fact. 
In Defoe’s later works the moral is drawn more carelessly. What is 
the moral of Captain Singleton, the hero of which first amasses wealth 
as a pirate, then converts himself, and enjoys the fruits of his labours 
in peace? In the Memoirs of a Cavalier, the Journal of the Plague 
Year, and the travel-books no moral is drawn at all. Whether it is 
drawn or not, Defoe’s stories are very successful attempts to make 
fiction appear not allusive but like a report of fact. 

What does Defoe mean when he speaks of a story which is “once 
for all related.” Does he think of the notion of poetic truth accord- 
ing to which a work of art has to represent something universal in the 


314. W. Secord, Studies in the Narrative Method of Defoe. University of 
Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, vol. rx, 1924. 


32G. A. Aitken, op. cit., m1, 102f.; cf. also 1, p. Ixvii. 
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special? If he means that, he means something he could never achieve; 
for this type of production demands that idealistic approach to reality 
which was, as we have seen, utterly impossible for him. In this he 
remained bound by the Puritan tradition to the last. His art con- 
sisted exactly in telling a story for once only, so perfectly for once that 
it looked like a report of fact. The only interpretation at his hands was 
that of Calvinism. And this interpretation was in contradiction to his 
own experience of life. When he tried to force it on the natural reality, 
as in the Family Instructor, the result was something unreal and de- 
formed. In Robinson Crusoe he managed to describe natural events 
and to give a Calvinistic interpretation at the same time without a 
real interaction between the two, therefore without harm to one or the 
other. In the later books the interpretation is given for form’s sake, 
or not at all. It is handled so carelessly that the results are mean- 
ingless when at their best, and farcical when at their worst. However, 
we are thankful that these queer little tails that hang down from such 
completely amoral stories as Moll Flanders and Roxana allowed Defoe 
to deceive himeslf about what he was doing, for without such self- 
deception he could not have written them. 

The last point I want to make is this: it would be erroneous to say 
that Defoe faked autobiographies only because he knew that his read- 
ers wanted books of facts and despised fiction. The same state of 
mind that led his readers to ask for true stories led him to write 
tales that should seem as true as he could possibly make them. His 
artistic instinct aimed at reproduction, imitation, not interpretation 
of natural events in literature. Because he was an artist he was 
not satisfied with collecting observations of nature and human behavior, 
but desired to become more intensely conscious of his own experiences 
by reproducing them in his stories, and to undergo in imagination ex- 
periences from which time and space shut him off. More and more 
experience he wanted, not the interpretation of one experience. His 
art sprang from and satisfied this thirst. It may be objected that 
every imitation of nature is by necessity an interpretation. This is 
true. Defoe, however, knew how to reduce the interpretative ele- 
ment to a minimum, as he was mainly interested in the outward ap- 
pearances of events, not in what is mysterious and doubtful about 
them. He told how human common sense deals with practical ob- 
stacles. He described the actions of man; the reflexes occasioned in 
the mind by the clash of intelligence and the outside world were im- 
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portant for him in so far as they resulted in further action. He used 
the methods of the journalist, whose task it is to abstain from inter. 
pretation as much as possible in his reports on events. This narrow 
approach confined him to a primitive form of literary art. At the 
same time it made it possible for him to tell one charming, life-like 
story after the other; it gave him a fertility unknown to less straight. 
forward writers, who aim at higher things.** 

33For a detailed discussion of Defoe’s pseudo-puritanism cf. the present 


writer’s study, Der aufgeklarte Puritanismus Daniel Defoes, Swiss Studies in 
English, vol. 1, Ziirich und Leipzig, 1936. 


DONNE’S EXTASIE, CONTRA LEGOUIS 


By GrorGE REUBEN POTTER 
University of California 


To most of us who have fallen under the spell of John Donne’s 
verse, and who struggle toward what we hope is some understanding 
of the poet himself, The Extasie is of central importance. It seems 
to us the poem in which Donne came as close as he ever did to 
putting in words those subtle relations between the body and the 
mind of which he was conscious continually, and most keenly when 
he was most passionately in love. Hence, the interpretation of this 
poem which Pierre Legouis has given in his attractively written essay, 
Donne the Craftsman, is disturbing; for Legouis denies categorically 
that The Extasie has any such central importance. It is, he says, 
“the strongest of the Songs and Sonets, not because it reveals his 
finai creed about love, but because it pictures the type of lover he 
knew most intimately, from the inside, and no other poet ever knew 
and sympathized with so well as he.” This type of lover is a “schol- 
astic Don Juan” who with his mistress has been “playing at Platonic 
love, sincerely enough on the woman’s part,” and who so dazes his 
mistress’s reason by sophisms beyond her intellectual depth that he 
persuades her to pass to “carnal enjoyment.” Several reviewers of 
Legouis’s essay have already raised somewhat skeptical eyebrows at 
this interpretation. But Legouis has argued in detail in favor of his 
point of view. It is time that someone who thinks the interpretation 
absurd says so, and himself goes into some detail. 

The present argument does not profess to direct itself against the 
more general conclusions of Legouis’s essay. Many doubts could be 
raised concerning his analysis of other poems—The Funeral, for ex- 
ample, and A Nocturnal upon S. Lucies Day, in both of which some 
of us see decided seriousness of purpose, though not perhaps the 
purpose which appears on the surface.!| And it might well be ques- 


1For a further elaboration of this matter, see the present writer’s former 
essay, “John Donne’s Discovery of Himself,” in Essays in Criticism, Second 
Series, by Members of the Department of English, University of California, 
published by the University of California Press, 1934. 
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tioned—it has, in fact, already been in some reviews—whether Legouis 
has not by misinterpreting Praz and Wells erected men of straw to 
upset. Few maturer students are likely to be unconscious of the 
deliberate art or artifice in Donne’s verse-structure and of the fact 
that some of his poems are dramatic monologues; though it is valu- 
able to have these facts made as sharply clear and convincing as 
Legouis has made them. Where many of us would differ with him is 
in the degree of emphasis which should be placed on Donne's con- 
scious artistry, if one is to arrive at an adequately rounded estimate 
of his works. Legouis is quite right in saying that poem after poem 
shows Donne’s cleverness, in one way or another. But the more 
important fact is that Donne’s ingenuity always was with him, 
and was as natural an accompaniment to his emotional experience as 
Keat’s delight in sensuous beauty was to his. It may accompany 
a superficial motive and a thoroughly artificial product; or it may 
accompany an effort to dive into the deepest wells of human 
experience, and a completely spontaneous product. Legouis once 
sums up his position in the sentence: “This essay tries to show 
that what earnestness there is in The Songs and Sonets often 
belongs, not to the poet himself, but to the character he presents, 
and the situation in which he places this character.”” Some readers 
would agree to such a statement as it stands; some would prefer to 
change “often” to “occasionally” or “rarely.” Few would insist that 
the word should be “never.” But the truth or falsity of Legouis’s 
general statement obviously does not make his interpretation of any 
one poem valid or invalid. Is he right in applying the above state- 
ment to The Extasie in particular? 


The attempt to put the burden of proof on the side against which 
one argues is a device so old that one hesitates to use it, even in all 
sincerity. But that burden is so obviously upon Legouis that he 
himself would probably agree to assume it: For he believes that the 
speaker in The Extasie is playing a “hypocritical game”: that is, 
that in parts of the poem this speaker does not really mean what 
he says. But one must not without good cause accuse a writer or 
speaker of hypocrisy. What evidence is there that the lover in this 
poem is not sincere when he reasons about the relation between body 
and soul? Legouis’s suspicions are aroused, he intimates, because of 
the physical union of hand and eye-beams, and the fact that the 
lover urges his mistress, “To our bodies turn we then.” But why do 
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these facts prove that the lover’s philosophical reasoning is insincere? 
The cynical reader may, as Legouis says, smile. But cynics have 
smiled at many and varied things, and the smiles prove the cynic’s 
obtuseness quite as often as his acuteness. What evidence is there 
that this is a seduction at all? The lovers are already lying beside 
each other when the poem begins. Why is it necessary to assume 
that the woman in yielding her body is losing her honor? What evi- 
dence is there that the two are not bride and groom, or husband and 
wife? Does the cynic smile again? Only if he never knew a husband 
and wife who were passionately in love with each other. Legouis 
in a footnote refers to Payne’s theory that Ann More was the heroine 
of the poem, and objects that a bank of violets is unlikely to be 
the scene of married love, that a suppositious “spectator” is assumed, 
and that the conclusion is “coarse.” As for the bank of violets— 
what makes such a scene less likely for married than for unmarried 
love? It is simply a traditional meeting-place for lovers. Milton’s 
Adam woos and wins his Eve, after her “sweet, reluctant, amorous 
delay,” upon a bed of violets, crocuses, and hyacinths; and the con- 
jugal scene, be it remembered, takes place before the Fall! Legouis’s 
continual boggling at the presence of a “spectator” is absurd. The 
person 


so by love refin’d, 
That he soules language understood, 

is purely a creation of the lover’s fancy, made in the same mood 
that has impelled many a happy couple to proclaim their happiness 
to all concerned and some unconcerned; and that mood is more com- 
mon, certainly, with lovers whose relation is conventional than with 
the parties to a clandestine affair. Then too, it seems obvious that 
the extremely shadowy figure who is fancied to stand “within con- 
venient distance” is imagined by the lovers for the sake of clarifying 
their ideas. Since the lover and his mistress are one, their reasoning 
is bound together, like their souls and bodies (it is, as Donne puts 
it, a “dialogue of one’), and they feel a need for some separate 
entity fo reason with. And in the name of all lovers that ever desired 
union with their beloveds, what is coarse in an ending which pictures 
these two human beings united in body as well as soul, confident of 
the value of that bodily union as one physical means by which the 
great Prince frees himself from prison? 

Legouis ends his note on Payne by saying: “One must own that 
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Payne’s supposition provides the best, and perhaps the only, way of 
clearing the hero from the charge of hypocrisy, by making him a 
considerate bridegroom.” But after all, the question whether Donne’s 
lovers are married is quite beside the point, except that a considera- 
tion of it gives negative evidence against the assumption that this is 
a seduction. The one condition which matters, as far as concerns 
the meaning of the poem, is that of passionate love between the man 
and the woman. The plain meaning of the phrase which the lover 
uses, “This dialogue of one,” is that he feels his mistress in perfect 
accord with his thoughts. She is silent, but what reason is there for 
assuming her silence to be that of bewilderment? It might just as 
probably be the silence of understanding—much more probably, in 
fact. For if one assumes with Legouis that she is bewildered, the 
lover might as well be talking nonsense as far as the meaning of 
the poem would be concerned. But every word in the poem has 
meaning, if one interprets it as a picture—dramatic or lyric in atti- 
tude, as you choose—of a man whose restless mind, forever searching 
for the answer to the riddle of man’s personality, is in the passionate 
moment of complete understanding with the woman he loves trying 
to “unperplex” them both, and to justify to himself as well as to her 
the insistent demands of both their bodies. 

The question next presents itself: is there positive evidence in 
favor of the more usual interpretation, which takes the poem to be 
Donne's highly serious impassioned attempt to follow through a course 
of thought concerning “that subtle knot that makes us man,” the 
intricate relations between the body and what he calls the soul? 
Does the evidence permit either interpretation, the individual read- 
er’s choice depending on his mood? Or is it possible to test object- 
ively the lover’s or the poet’s sincerity? 

Several facts bear directly on this question. 

In the first place, there are parallels to the lover’s philosophical 
reasoning in other works by Donne which are undeniably serious. 
Not that Donne always came to the same conclusions that he reached 
in this poem. His search into the labyrinth of man’s personality led 
him to different solutions at different times and in different moods. 
We find him sometimes intensely and defiantly (though never ex- 
clusively) preoccupied with the body (as in To his Mistress Going 
to Bed); sometimes disgusted with its unpleasant characteristics, yet 
conscious of its beauty at the best and of our inability to rid our- 
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selves of its imperfections (as in the second Anniversary); sometimes 
tempted to believe with the neo-platonists that one can leave bodily 
desire, “forget the He and She,’ and love only ideal Virtue and 
Beauty (as in The Undertaking). But surely no human being will 
deny that it is natural for a man to change his mind on that per- 
plexing topic, as his experience grows, or his mood changes, or he 
becomes older in years. Donne’s changes are not significant to our 
immediate purpose. What are significant are various passages in which 
his mind works with the same ideas that he puts into the lover’s 
mouth in The Extasie—works with them in contexts that leave no 
possible doubt as to his seriousness and sincerity. 

It is not a sufficient answer to Legouis to point out in The Funerall 
the linkage which Donne feels between his perishable body and his 
“outward soul,’ the subtle wreath of hair, symbol of his mistress; 
or, in The Dissolution, the amazing sense of fusion between body and 
mind that fills the poem; or, in Negative Love, the several ideas which 
parallel The Extasie. For if one denies that the philosophy in The 
Extasie is sincere, one may on the same assumption deny that the 
ideas in these other poems are. Is there, however, any reader at all 
sympathetic to Donne’s verse who would deny sincerity to A Valedic- 
tion forbidding Mourning? And Donne’s very phraseology in that 
poem parallels The Extasie; for example— 


—We by a love, so much refin’d, 
That our selves know not what it is— 


Our two souls therefore, which are one— 


The main conception of the Valediction, too, differs from that of 
The Extasie only in the fact that the lover of the former is dwelling 
upon his bodily and spiritual connections with his mistress during his 
absence from her sight, while the lover of the latter thinks of the 
same connections when he and his mistress are ecstatically together. 

The parallels are not confined to the Songs and Sonets. Writing 
to a beloved friend, Sir Henry Wotton, he says, 


Sir, more than kisses, letters mingle Soules. 


And in a letter to “my honoured friend Sir T. Lucy” he says in 
plain and straightforward prose: “Sir, I make account that the 
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writing of letters, when it is with any seriousness, is a kind of 
ecstasy, and a departure and suspension of the soul, which doth then 
communicate itself to two bodies.” 

The fifth of his Holy Sonnets—poems as patently sincere as any 
religious verse ever was—presupposes the same intimate relations 
between body and soul, both of which he fears are damned: 

I am a little world made cunningly 
Of Elements, and an Angelike spright, 


But black sinne hath betraid to endlesse night 
My worlds both parts, and (oh) both parts must die. 


In his Litany he speaks of God clothing himself in flesh within the 
“strange heav’n” of Mary’s womb; and refers to our bodily senses as 
the soldiers of God— 


When senses, which thy souldiers are, 
Wee arme against thee, and they fight for sinne 
In appealing to “God my God, in my Sicknesse” he prays: 


As the first Adams sweat surrounds my face, 


emietics May the last Adams blood my soule embrace. 


“ Finally, we may turn to his sermon, Death’s Duell, preached 
at the beginning of his last illness, when he knew that he was prob- 
ably saying farewell to his congregation. Is his sincerity to be ques- 
tioned here? Yet at the climax and very end of that sermon he is 
fired with his agonized perception of that same “value and significance 
of flesh” (to use the term of one of his admirers, Robert Browning) 
that he stresses in The Extasie. He feels the same sense of the 
beauty, the glory of the body at its highest development and union 
with a glorious soul, and he pulls his audience with him, to the foot 
of the Cross, there to contemplate the body of the dying Christ: 


There now hangs that sacred Body upon the Crosse, rebaptized in his owne 
teares and sweat, and embalmed in his owne blood alive. ... There wee leave 
you in that blessed dependency, to hang upon him that hangs upon the Crosse, 
there bath in his teares, there suck at his woundes, and lie downe in peace in 
his grave, till hee vouchsafe you a resurrection, and an ascension into that 
Kingdome, which hee hath purchas’d for you, with the inestimable price of 
his incorruptible blood. Amen. 


Only the strongest evidence would warrant the assumption that 
Donne used cynically in one poem ideas which so profoundly moved 
him wherever else he wrote about them. And there is, as we have 
already seen, no such evidence. 
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And think of the clear, trenchant, yet hauntingly beautiful phrases 
which Donne uses in The Extasie to express these ideas! 


This Extasie doth unperplex 

(Wee said) and tell us what we love, 
Wee see by this, it was not sexe, 

Wee see, we saw not what did move— 


When love, with one another so 
Interanimates two soules, 

That abler soule, which thence doth flow, 
Defects of lonelinesse controules. 


—Because such fingers need to knit 
That subtile knot, which makes us man— 


Loves mysteries in soules doe grow, 
But yet the body is his booke.— 

If Donne intended these lines to represent simply the highflown 
hypocritical arguments which a scholastic Don Juan might use to 
seduce a weak-headed woman, he was deliberately throwing away, for 
the reader to regard as mere persiflage, some of the best and clearest 
verses he ever wrote. 

No, the evidence is all against Legouis’ interpretation of The Ex- 
tasie. It rests nearly one hundred per cent on pure assumption. It 
assumes on no basis whatever that Donne used cynically ideas which 
were at the very core of his thinking even to the end of his life. 
It assumes that Donne used as mere sophistical speeches with which 
the lover could bewilder his mistress verses which are among the 
most “unperplexed” he ever wrote. In short, it fits at best only half 
of the poem, and even that half not at all well. 

The question at issue is important. It affects not simply our 
reading of a single poem, but our understanding of Donne’s total 
personality. For in interpreting this poem as he does, Legouis dis- 
misses as meaningless ideas which many students think of as the 
most important to an understanding of Donne’s mind of any that 
appear in his poems. And furthermore, Legouis develops his thesis 
persuasively, with a plausibility that is likely to be particularly at- 
tractive to students who are not very keenly interested in Donne’s 
philosophy of life, and who are attracted to any interpretation that is 
simple to understand and appears to “de-bunk” a writer. The trouble 
is, that this particular interpretation does not “de-bunk” Tre Extasie. 
Rather, one may say (to brave the cynic’s smile again), it attempts 
to emasculate one of Donne’s most potent poems. 
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RICHARD WHITLOCK, LEARNING’S APOLOGIST 


By GrorGE WILLIAMSON 


University of Oregon 


I 

Very little is known of the life of Richard Whitlock, and most of 
that comes from Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses. A few details have been 
added by Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses. Apparently he was not of suf- 
ficient biographical interest to earn a place in the D.N.B. beside a 
less important John Whitlock, who gets one sentence from Wood. 
However, Wood did not know whether John Whitlock had gone to 
Oxford, and the D.N.B. is right about Richard so far as common mem- 
ory goes. But when it comes to the work of the two men, John is 
forgotten, and Richard at least appears in Mr. Holbrook Jackson’s 
Anatomy of Bibliomania, in which he is not inappropriately remem- 
bered. 

Richard Whitlock was the son of Richard Whitlock, gentleman, of 
London, where the younger Richard was born about 1616. He be- 
came a commoner of Magdalen Hall in Michaelmas term of 1632, 
matriculating on November 23 at the age of sixteen. He took his 
B.A. on 16 June 1635; was elected a fellow of All Souls College in 
1638, and admitted B.C.L. on 19 May 1640. He was called Doctor 
of Physic in 1640 according to Foster, and Wood notes the title in 
Zootomia, but no record of this degree has been found. It may possibly 
be explained by John Birkenhead’s reference to “Ais Education in our 
own and forraign Academies” in “The Publisher to the Reader” of 
Zootomia. His life is completed by Wood with this statement: “After 
Mr. Whitlock had run with the times of Usurpation, he wheel’d about 
at the Restoration of K. Ch. II, took Holy Orders, and had a small 
Parsonage in Kent conferr’d on him by Archbishop Sheldon, where 
he finished his Course about 1672 or after, as I have been informed 
by Mr. Henry Birkhead his Contemporary in Alls. Coll.” His “running 
with the times” does not appear to have alienated men like Sir John 
Birkenhead. Foster adds the details that he became vicar of Stowe, 
Bucks, in 1661, and of Ashford, Kent, in 1662. The rest of his story 
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is contained in his one book, Zootomia, where we may learn something 
of his intellectual biography. 

The full title-page of Zootomia, which is a rather scarce book, car- 
ries the following information: 

ZQOTOMI'A, or, Observations on the Present Manners of the English: 
Briefly Anatomizing the Living by the Dead. With an Usefull Detection of 
the Mountebanks of both Sexes. By Richard Whitlock, M.D. Late Fellow of 
All-Souls Colledge in Oxford. London, Printed by Tho. Roycroft, and are to 


sold by Humphrey Moseley, at the Princes Armes in St. Pauls Church-yard, 
654. 


is edition exists in two impressions, or issues. The first issue is 

presented by the Guildhall copy (Library of the Corporation of the 

ity of London), and the second issue by the British Museum copy. 

e changes in the second issue are exactly three: the preface of 

he Publisher to the Reader” is omitted; the preface of ““The Author 

the Reader” is renamed “The Preface, or an Antidote for Authors, 

ainst the Poyson of Aspes,” and its first paragraph is revised and 

arged. This paragraph is modified so as to give the preface more 
of the air of an “Essay upon the Author” and, so as to assume a fuller 
responsibility for the book. Here Whitlock denies that his book “was 
midwived into the Light by Importunity of Friends,” and since that 
was the burden of “The Publisher to the Reader,” it was no doubt 
omitted because of this revision. Although the revised opening strikes 
a bolder note, we cannot suppose that Whitlock now scorned the 
Publisher’s final quip: “Truth and Wit begin to grow deare; they are 
not so in this Book.” Finally, there was another edition in 1664 un- 
der the title, Observations on the Present Manners of the English, 
which I have not seen, but which may have been merely the second 
issue with a new title-page. 

The Guildhall copy of Zootomia has a special interest in that it con- 
tains manuscript notes in a seventeenth-century hand which may well 
have been the author’s. Unfortunately the Guildhall copy has been 
rebound and the end-papers lost, so that no signatures remain. These 
notes supply corrections which, in many cases, could hardly have come 
from anyone but the author; however, they are interrupted by a few 
notes in another hand. They should be of real value to anyone con- 
templating a new edition of a book which deserves republishing. That 
is not our present concern, but it is worth observing because many 
of the difficulties of the text are explained by the errata which are 
there corrected. 
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Our present concern with the Guildhall copy is that it identifies the 
authors of two pieces of prefatory matter. The epistle of “The Pub- 
lisher to the Reader,” which is signed by the initials J. B., carries this 
note following the initials: ““M: Art alias Aulicus.’”” Now John Birken- 
head was made M.A. in 1639, found favor with Laud, was elected pro- 
bation-fellow of All Souls College in 1640, and assisted Laud’s party as 
the writer of the Mercurius Aulicus. This note, therefore, establishes 
the fact that Whitlock’s book was sponsored by Sir John Birkenhead. 
The Guildhall copy also identifies the writer of the verses “To his 
Ingenious, knowing Friend, The Author” as “M: Lluellin: M.D.” Al- 
though confirmation is lacking, familiarity with the verse of Martin 
Lluelyn, the author of Men-Miracles, substantiates this attribution. 

While prefatory eulogies are not to be confused with criticism, they 
have something to do with reputation, and so we may give our atten- 
tion to the three which introduce Zootomia. That there are not more 
is in itself a criticism when we think of the contemporary edition of 
Cartwright, with whom Whitlock had friends in common. This char- 
acter of Whitlock is offered by John Birkenhead: 


The Author did not (as the Fashion is) first write Bookes, and then fall to 
study; but after many yeers search into all Arts and Languages (accompanied 
with a naturall Promptitude and Sharpness) shew rather that he can be an 
Author, then that he will. This Book therefore is to have both Wit and Learn- 
ing, else tis nothing like the Author; and if thou seek here for both, and finde 
them not, I dare pronounce thee one of the new Seekers, but not the right. 
Those who know the Author, will frankly say, his Education in our own and 
forraign Academies was well bestowed; and so will thy houres be, if thou 
read what hee writes. One thing more is worth thy notice, and that is, his 
liberall and impartiall discovering the now Raigning Vanities (or Ignorance 
in Fashion) which are better cut up by no hand then by his. 


Martin Lluelyn opposes Whitlock to one reigning vanity: 


Some maze their Thoughts in Labyrinths, and thus 
Invoke no Reader, but an Oedipus. 
But whil’st Revealed Sense we finde in you, 
You write to th’Understanding, not the Clew. 
So Theseus through the winding Tow’r was led 
By Ariadnes Beauty, more then Thread. 


And Jasper Mayne subscribes to these words of praise: 


If your Book did depend wholly on my Judgement of it, 1 would say, that 


1Perhaps the “right Seeker” meant to Birkenhead what it meant to Glanvill: 
“Though I confess, that in Philosophy I’m a Seeker; yet cannot believe, that 
a Sceptick in Philosophy must be one in Divinity’ (Vanity of Dogmatising 
[1661], p. 186). 
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in Truth, for Wit, Learning, and Variety of matter, put into a handsom 
= yew have exceeded any Writer in this kinde which I have yet met 
Mayne’s praise is limited, as you see, to this kind of work; Lluelyn 
separates Whitlock from the cult of obscurity; and Birkenhead raises 
the general testimony to his wit and learning. This reputation, small 
though it may have been, is supported for us by Zootomia alone, and 
most obviously with respect to the “search into all Arts and Lan- 


guages.” 
II 


Zootomia is first of all an anatomy, then a volume of essays, and 
finally something of a book of characters. It also contains religious 
meditations and moral observations like those of Bishop Hall. Whit- 
lock declares that Plutarch is the model most to his liking, but he is 
fully aware of Seneca, Montaigne, Bacon, Cornwallis, and Donne. 
Practically every variety of the seventeenth-century essay has made 
its impression upon his book. Peculiar to Whitlock, however, is the 
fact that his “‘characters” dissect chiefly the medical quacks, both male 
and female, and allow him to display his “morall chirurgery” along 
with his medical interest. This scientific interest, which also appears 
in “Medicinall Observations,” apparently never drew Whitlock to the 
practice of medicine, and may therefore furnish an early instance of 
an interesting observation made by Dr. Walter Charleton in his dia- 
logues on The Immortality of the Human Soul (1657). Isodicastes 
(Marquis of Dorchester), speaking of the Civil War, makes this re- 
mark: “When I view the train of sad and heavy Calamities, that 
commonly attend the Sword; I should rather have expected the in- 
croachment of Ignorance and Barbarism upon our Iand, than the 
encrease of Letters and growth of Knowledge there.” To which Atha- 
nasius (Charleton) responds: 


You have reason for your wonder, Sir, I must confesse; Yet when you have 
considered, that every Age hath its peculiar Genius, which inclines mens Minds 
to some one study or other, and gives it a dominion over their affections 
proportionate to its secret influence; and that the vicissitudes of thinys or- 
dained by Providence, require a general predisposition in mens hearts, to co- 
operate with Fate, toward the Changes appointed to: succeed in the fulnesse 
of their time: You will think it lesse strange, that Britain, which was but 


*Mayne apologizes for not writing in verse by saying that his country con- 
gregation has abated much of his fancy and that his poetry has been “ob- 
jected to him as a piece of Lightnesse.” 
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yesterday the Theater of War and desolation, should today be the School of 
Arts, and Court of all the Muses... Besides our late Warrs and Schisms, having 
almost wholly discouraged men from the study of Theologie; and brought the 
Civil Law into contempt: The major part of young Schollers in our Univers. 
ties addict themselves to Physic; and how much that conduceth to real and 
solid Knowledge, and what singular advantages it hath above other studies, in 
making men true Philosophers; I need not intimate to you, who have so long 
tasted of that benefit.5 
In his scientific interest Whitlock, who knew both theology and civil 
law, may be regarded as a weathercock pointing the new prevailing 
wind, which has already modified the “climate” of his book. 

Zootomia is not unlike a compound of Burton, Browne, Donne, Hall, 
and the character-books. It has the flavor of Burton’s learning, some- 
thing of Browne’s scepticism, a touch of Donne’s wit, the tone of Hall's 
stoicism, and much of the character-book’s style, contaminated by the 
craze for parentheses. Most, if not all, of the fashions, prejudices, 
and manners of the age are anatomized; important books, reputations, 
and ideas are discovered; Bacon and the new rationalism are shown 
to be gaining ground; Donne mingles with Charron in the new scepti- 
cism; the influence of the Roman Silver Age is brought out, especially 
with regard to Seneca, Tacitus, and their advocate Lipsius. There are 
many allusions to English writers, including one which says that man’s 
“speculations are but a comedy of Errors, and his Imployments Much 
ado about Nothing to borrow our Comedians titles.”* And some of 
the subjects include “The Peoples Physitian,’ “The Teares of the 
Presse,” “The Best Furniture,” “The Politick Weather-Glasse,” “The 
Magnetick Lady,’ “The Grand Schismatick,’ “The Fifth Element,” 
“False Reformations Shipwrack,”’ and “The Grand Experiment.’”® 

Modern criticism of Zootomia is almost nonexistent, but this ver- 
dict was pronounced in 1830: 

This worthy doctor labours to be witty and original, till he becomes unin- 
telligible; expressing a good meaning in terms so unconnected and far-fetched, 
that it is often difficult to discover his allusions. Yet his style and manner of 


quoting much resemble those of his contemporary, Burton, in his Anatomy of 
Melancholy, this also being an Anatomy.? 


3The Immortality of the Human Soul (London, 1657), pp. 49-50. 

4Zootomia (London, 1654), First issue, p. 318. 

5A defence of women which cites Agrippa’s defence, praises the Duchess of 
Newcastle, and refers to Donne as “that rare Beauties (1, or vertues) Hilliard, 
and masterly Painter” as well as “our best of Poets.” 

6A final peroration on the set theme of the Jacobean age—death; but new 
enough to cite “Sir Kenhelm Digby’s Rapture in his Treatise of the Immortality 
of the Soule.” 

7The Bibliographical and Retrospective Miscellany (London, 1830), P. 136. 
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This was not Lluelyn’s opinion, but it contains a not unjust censure, 
which would lose most of its point if Zootomia were edited according 
to the suggestions of the Guildhall copy. The present verdict gives 
us something like the deep thoughts and abstruse language which Dry- 
den divided between Donne and Cleveland. But in Commonwealth 
times it would be hard to find a book of the same kind that had equal 
merit. Even today it retains an unusual variety of interest for the 
reader of the seventeenth-century literature. Historically it is important 
for the light which it throws upon the intellectual concerns of the fel- 
lows of All Souls College at about the time that Milton plunged into 
the Puritan rebellion. 

And it is the intellectual connections of Zootomia that have the 
greatest interest for a student of this period. For this book helps us 
to learn what a friend of men like Jasper Mayne, Henry Birkhead, 
Martin Lluelyn, and John Birkenhead was reading and thinking in 
Commonwealth times. The intellectual bearings of Zootomia are per- 
haps best discovered by its informal relation to the attack upon learn- 
ing and academies which broke out around the middle of the cen- 
tury. In the same year that Zootomia appeared, the more formal 
defence of the universities was published in Vindiciae Academiarum, 
which John Wilkins helped Seth Ward to write. Here Webster’s Aca- 
demiarum Examen was formally answered and briefer castigations 
were accorded the efforts of Hobbes and Dell. Prominent tendencies, 
as well as their confusion, in the learning of the time emerge when 
Ward descends upon Webster for proposing, among his remedies, the 
study both of Bacon and of Fludd: 


How little trust there is in villainous man! he that even now was for the 
way of strict and accurate induction, is fallen into the mysticall way of the 
Cabala, and numbers formall: there are not two waies in the whole World more 
opposite, then those of the L. Verulam and D. Fludd, the one founded upon ex- 
periment, the other upon mysticall Ideal reasons; even now he was for him, 
now he is for this, and all this in the twinkling of an eye, O the celerity of 
the change and motion of the Wind.® 


With evident respect but equal severity Ward pilloried the learned 
Hobbes between “a Friar and an Enthusiast.” It should be remem- 


Vindiciae Academiarum (Oxford, 1654), p. 46. The extreme Puritan view 
aimed at the destruction rather than the reformation of learning. 


*Wilkins regards Hobbes as “a person of good ability and solid parts, but 
otherwise highly magisteriall,” and he concludes: “It were not amisse, if he 
were made acquainted, that for all his slighting of the Universityes, there are 
here many men, who have been very well versed in those notions and Prin- 
ciples which he would be counted the inventer of, and that before his workes 
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bered that it was not merely the lowly Puritan, but even the lofty 
Milton, who was unkind to the universities..° The warning of John 
Wilkins in Ecclesiastes (1646) that “enthusiasm” could not take the 
place of learning, even for the preacher, fell on deaf ears. After all 
exceptions have been made, the testimony is still too great for us to 
deny that not uncommonly the Puritan had little use either for art or 
for learning. In these respects Whitlock was a Cavalier and defender 
of the things dear to his friends and fellows of All Souls College; on 
the other hand, he was morally not unfitted to “run with the times 
of Usurpation.” It is because of his character that the intellectual 
connections of Zootomia take on peculiar interest, uniting moral 
earnestness with the castigation of “Ignorance in Fashion.” From a 
book of this character and scarcity, it will be useful and not improper 
to quote without remorse rather than to “defecate” its language in a 
modern paraphrase. 


Ill 


Whitlock’s literary ambitions and reading find their apology in his 
preface to Zootomia, which is one of his liveliest pieces of writing. 
There he uses “Mountaignes Apology in his Essay of Books” to ex- 
cuse the informal learning and desultory manner of his own book: 


I know not how, but as Montaigne saith of himselfe, Tracts of a continued 
Thread are tedious to most Fancies, which of it selfe indeed is of that desultory 


were published. And though he for his part may think it below him to ac- 
knowledge himselfe beholding to Mr Warners Manuscripts, yet those amongst 
us who haue seen and perused them must for many things give him the honour 
of precedency before Mr Hobbs” (Vindiciae, p. 7). 


10Their criticism was not without cause, but Wilkins objected to a common 
charge in these words: “Whereas those that understand these places, do know 
that there is not to be wished a more generall liberty in point of judgment or 
debate, then what is here allowed. So that there is scarce any Hypothesis, 
which hath been formerly or lately entertained by Judicious men, and seemes 
to have in it any clearenesse or consistency, but hath here its strenuous As- 
sertours, as the Atomicall and Magneticall in Philosophy, the Copernican in As- 
tronomy &c. And though we do very much honour Aristotle for his profound 
judgment and universall learning, yet are we so farre from being tyed up to 
his opinions, that persons of all conditions amongst us take liberty to discent 
from him, and to declare against him, according as any contrary evidence doth 
ingage them, being ready to follow the Banner of truth by whomsoever it shall 
be lifted up” (Vindiciae, p. 2). 

As Wilkins and Glanvill were later associated in the Royal Society, it is 
piquant to recall Glanvill’s attack on Aristotelianism in the Vanity of Dog- 
matizing, where he gives this definition of a School-man: “A School-man 3s 
the Ghost of the Stagirite, in a Body of condensed Air: and Thomas but Afs- 
totle sainted” (1661, p. 152). 
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nature, that it is pleased with Writings like Irish Bogs, that it may leap from 
one variety to another, than tread any beaten Path.”11 


Among many kinds of writings he finds “Plutarchs most inviting Imi- 
tation for the form, (call them Discourses, Essays, or what you will) 
nor behinde any for matter; if mixt sometimes with those Mucrones 
Sermonum, Enlivening Touches of Seneca full of smart Fancy, solid 
sense and accurate reason.” His frequent use of Seneca on morals is 
intended “even to shame our Christian dulness.” For politics he makes 
Tacitus his text, for no other reason than this, “never any better cast 
Practise into Precept, or made History Politicks in fuller and closer 
Observations.”’!* 


The matter of Zootomia belongs to what Bacon calls “Satyra Seria” 
rather than to what he calls “Interiora Rerum”’: 


That I on this Score tearm it an Anatomy of the Living by the Dead, or 
of Practicall Errours (though in the particulars I decline the Nauseating of a 
continued Allegory) doth mot much misrepresent my purpose; while in the 
latitude of my Discourses (and according to the destin’d Bulk of this Tract) 
I deliver my Judgment (made out of the seriousness of others, or casualties 
of my own Observations) of mens misapprehendings, or things Misapprehen- 
sions, whereby the Glitter of things oft passeth for Gold, while some things 
enduring touch (but dull to the eve) arise not to an Esteem equall with coun- 
terfeits, as in nothing more appeares than our Opinion of the World and its De- 
sirables in grosse, dreaming of life in a Carkass, and of Perpetuity in a blast; 
and having high conceits of our vain Projects, deare ones of our vexations, 
and doting ones of falsely admired Contemptibles. But come we to particulars, 
and it is undeniable but that there are in (even the most familiar) Passages 
between man and man, neglected (but on enquiry easily discoverable) false 
Principles, Erroures and causes of Miscarriage, and in many things inner parts 
unobserved by the carelesse world, Erroures Vulgi, vulgar Errors reaching to 
the Morals of men as well as their Philosophy. . .1° 


These discourses, not overlooking the inner parts of things, were writ- 
ten without so much as casting an “Eye on Books of the like nature 
(without it were my Lord Bacons Interiora Rerum) fill they were 
compiled,” and they do not presume to deal with “Errors of Faith.” 
If any of them seem paradoxical, it is because one main end of his 
writing was to let the world know that he thinks not as she thinks, 
and yet thinks never the worse of himself. “Exactness of writing on 


11Zootomia (London, 1654), First issue, sig. alr. 

12Jbid., sig. alv. 

I]bid., sigs. a2r-a2v. His book of “vulgar errors” had been preceded by Dr. 
James Primrose’s De Vulgi Erroribus (1639), which was translated into English 
by Dr. Wittie in 1651, and by Sir Thomas Browne’s Pseudodoxia Epidemica 
(1646), which also reveals the influence of Bacon in its “Kalendar of popu- 
lar errors” and its method of “dubitation.” 
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any Subject in Poetick heights of Fancy, or Rhetoricall Descants of 
Application,’'* he leaves to others: 


For my own part I may say, as Lipsius in his Epistle; Rationem meam 
scribendi scire vis? fundo, non scribo, nec id nisi in Calore & interno quodam 
Impetu, haud aliter quam Poetae. Would you know (saith he) my manner of 
writing? it is a kind of voluntary Tiding of, not Pumping for; Notions flow- 
ing, not forced; like Poets unconstrained Heats and Raptures: such is mine, 
rather a running Discourse than a Grave-paced Exactnes; having in them this 
Formality of Essayes (as Sir W. Cornwallyes saith of his) that they are 
Tryals of bringing my hand and Fancy acquainted in this using my Paper, 
as the Painters Boy a Board he blurs with Tryals.1° 
In short, Whitlock follows the newer fashion of ‘“Lipsius his hopping 
stile,”® and so belongs to the Senecan rather than the Ciceronian 
school of prose. 

As for his quotations, he has used them to confirm some of his 
“Descants”; “besides such is the peevishnesse of present times, Con- 
temporaries speaking even the words of the Ancients, have no Authori- 
ty, unlesse they disown them by Citation.”'* Other writers, besides 
those already mentioned, whom he has more than once to disown by 
citation are Dr. Primrose, Donne, Charron, Rabelais, Sir Thomas 
Browne, George Herbert, Theophrastus, Agrippa, Aristotle, Strada, 
Horace, Martial, Juvenal, and Erasmus; some who appear at least 
once are Boccalini, Balzac, Shakespeare, Jonson, Carew, Davenant, 
Hobbes, Duchess of Newcastle, and Sir Kenelm Digby; but neither 
list begins to exhaust his citations. Of English writers Bacon is the 
most pervasive authority, and Donne the most common poet, though 
he is not always cited for his poetry. An interesting literary influence 
appears in his frequent use of the emblem and emblematic thought. 
Emblems are introduced by such remarks as “I finde in the Schoole 
of Nature no better Embleme,’ or “I know not a better Hierogly- 
phick”; in “The Divine Prospective,” one of the divine essays, “Gall- 
leus his Glasse” becomes “this Paradoxicall glasse” of faith. It should 
be added that no inconsiderable part of his reading is to be found in 
the classics or in the works of the church fathers. 


14The Guildhall copy changes “Descants” to “Descents.” 

150. cit., sig. a5r. The Guildhall copy places brackets round “not Pump- 
ing for.” 

16This is still insufficiently recognized in the prose of this period; cf. the 
strange misunderstanding of Ursula Kentish-Wright in her edition of Nicholas 
Breton, A Mad World My Masters, and Other Prose Works (London, 1929, I, 
151), where she explains “A Lipsian stile, terse Phrase” by the note, “Lipsian: 
lip salve, flattering speech.” 

17Qp. cit., sig. a5v. 
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Whitlock is also a defender of that “Ternary of Fancies Sisterhood,” 
poetry, music, and painting. His general attitude may be suggested 
by the fact that he attempts to “silence the dull, and more Grave, 
than wise Coxcombs, that call all Musick fidling.” The thrust at the 
Puritans becomes more cutting in these lines: 


But here mee-thinks the thread-bare scoff at Devotion Piping hot, seemeth 
to deny any use of Musick, in that where David chiefly used it, in the Service 
of God. But for my part, that the wel-ordered Musick of former Ages did 
not better tune Devotion, and to higher Pitches (or Ela’s) of Zeale, than Tunes 
began by an out-of-tune Clerk, is one of those many Postulata, Assertions 
taken for granted, that I cannot play Assent to at first sight. . .1 


Nor at any later sight, we may add. But he is most eloquent on 
poetry, “Profane Inspirations Plea, or Poetry’s Preheminence.” 


Poetry wings Notions to a flight above the low and muddy conceptions of 
Ignorance, or Dulnesse: and although it may seem to rob Truth of her best 
Ornament, Nakednesse (as it is commonly objected to Poetry) yet it furnisheth 
her with an advantageous Dresse of taking Pleasance, even to those that care 
not so much for Truth it self. Thus Herbert saith excellently. 


A Verse may finde him who a Sermon flies, 
And turn Delight into a Sacrifice.’9 


Whitlock does not forget that he is appealing to those who do not be- 
lieve that “Pleasure must be the Preachers study, as well as the 
Poets.” So he offers a witness who finds poetry in Scripture: 


But for the Honour of Poesie, let Doctor Donnes Observation plead (in his 
Essay of Divinity among his Fragments) concerning that Song of Moses which 
was made (saith he) by God himselfe; for though every other Poetick part of 
Scripture be also God’s word, and so made by him, yet all the rest were Minis- 
teriall and Instrumentally delivered by the Prophets, onely enflamed by him. 
But this which himselfe calls a Song, was immediately made by himselfe. . .*° 


Than this, Whitlock believes, there can be no greater testimony that 
“there is something more than humane in Poetry,” for 


the flat Hudles of Prose were too rude, and of lower flight, than fitted the 
Heights of Devotion: for Zeale knowes no flatter Figures than Hyperboles, 
gracefully set to number, and measure.2! 


IS]bid., p. 484. 

19Jbid., p. 469. In so far as the Puritans associated truth with nakedness 
as opposed to an advantageous dress they furthered the revolt against rhetoric, 
but in so far as they indulged in “enthusiastic” language they inspired the re- 
volt against enthusiasm which conditioned the new plain style of the Restora- 
tion. Cf. my “Restoration Revolt against Enthusiasm,” Studies in Philology, 
Xxx (1933), 571-603. 

bid., p. 471. 

2\]bid., p. 472. This notion explains much of the hyperbolic poetry, and 
why the revolt against “Zeale”’ brought a distaste for its “Figures.” 
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But poetry has also a very human usefulness: “its Excellency, and 
use through all the three Regions of Men (as excellently Mr. Hobs) the 
City, Court, and Country”; particularly in “the Dramatick part of 
Poetry, inferiour to none for usefulnesse; to which Heathens (and 
some Sermon-shunning Christians) owe much of their Discretion, Civil. 
ity, and Reclaimes as to Morall Honesty.” In fact, Whitlock makes 
drama a rival to divinity, and defends plays against those who “through 
some misbecoming (and no lesse mistaken) Gravity, think them below 
their use.” He concludes that “Poetry was the wisdome of the Ancients, 
and its contempt is the Folly of the Moderns.’ In these matters we 
may regard Whitlock as something of a spokesman for his colleagues 
of All Souls College. 


IV 


. But it is in the role of apologist for learning that Whitlock assumes 
his most important character. In “Learnings Apology” he defends 
learning chiefly against the religious fanatic, but also against the “selfe- 
conceited Polititian” and “Rustick Ignorance.’ To him its real ene- 
mies are the devil and the ignorant world. His apology opens on this 
tack: 


In the shape of a Creature without Reason, the Tempter tempted us to 
Knowledge: In the shape of an Angel of Light, he would now bring in Dark- 
ness: At first the Lyer told us we knew not enough; now he would perswade 
us we know too much... He is still endeavouring to bring Goodnesse and 
Piety into scorne with Learned men, or Learning into contempt with Good 
men 22 
There is not a little shrewdness in this approach to conciliation, but 
there is even more in the conclusion that “since he first divorced 
knowledge and practice in our first Parents, he is loath they should 
ever marry againe.” While this notion supplies one of the main themes 
of his book, it is here directed against those who believe “no Universi- 
ties necessary in new Canaan, where all the Lords people are Prophets.” 

Among such people fine language is not tolerated. “If a man cloath 
his discourse in a Language that is not second hand English, or but 
one degree above the offensiveness of Caterwauling, why he is affect- 
ed.” Whitlock knows not “how it cometh to passe, but many speak 
to God as they would not speak to men; and preach to men in coursef 


227bid., p. 138. It soon appears that the “Angel of Light” brings “New 
Lights.” 
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id phrase, than they would sell their Wares.”** Much more, however, 
le is required of “Gods Embassadours”: 
. The Preacher sought to find out acceptable words .... words as good as 
id one would wish, such as would please and delight; to be upright, and true, 
]- (which is the latter part of the Verse) it seemeth is not al, though the main 
required in them; but they must be words sought out (not Extempore) and 
eS acceptable, they must not defie the Polishings of Art, but must be drest in 
th some taking Garbe sutable to the Audience, Utile dulci, Profit, and Pleasure 
must be the Preachers study, as well as the Poets: And whence such Dresses 
w are to be had but from Learnings Wardrobes, I know not.2+ 
5; If those who oppose and those who favor learning in religion were 
“ “impartially compared,” he concludes, “there might be some hopes, 
our Librarys might be repreived, and our Colledges unsequestred.’’”° 
From these acts Whitlock, presumably, had suffered. 
But “Learnings usefulnesse in the defence of Truth” goes beyond 
eloquence: it has enabled the Church of England to answer Rome 
es better than any other reformed church.*® Much more dangerous than 
ds Rome, however, is the fact that truth has a precarious existence among 
e the ignorant. “To say truth, though some call their profound Ig- 
e- norances, New Lights, they were better Anabaptised into the Appella- 
iis tion of Extinguishers; carryed about with every winde.”** Any or- 
dinary sophistry turns their brains; indeed, nothing but winds of 
doctrine can be expected from those who “swound at a Syllogisme, 
be purge both wayes at a Dilemma and are ready to make their own 
de Testament, if they see a Greek one.” 
“ To help silence the political enemies of learning, Whitlock turns 
to Bacon, “so often in this Discourse mentioned and yet so neces- 
- sarily.”** But he “would not be thought to excuse the Cynicall So- 
ad laecismes of any Schollers Behaviour, that remembreth not that he is 
, { among men, and not in a Desart or Platonick Common-wealth.””® 
: His general conclusion “that Rebellion against Knowledge, is but 
i Allegiance to the Prince of Darknesse,”’ leaves “blind Zeale, mis- 
3]bid., p. 143. 
th *4Ibid., pp. 144-45. 
ut p. 149. 


*6]bid., p. 163. 
“7Ibid., p. 160. It is not impertinent to recall that Glanvill in his “Epistle 


cation of the use of Reason in matters of Religion” was “rendered less neces- 
sary by his Majesties much desired, and seasonable arrival,’ and so remained 
unpublished. 
‘ew *8Ibid., pp. 178-79. 
Ibid., p. 187. 
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taken Policy, or rustick Ignorance” very little to stand upon in Com. 
monwealth times. 


“The Apologists Apology” pleads that “the visible ruine of Learn. 
ing begun by some (and by more desired) may serve for my just 
defence . . . since it cannot bee objected I feare shadowes, or defend 
what none opposeth.” And it is necessary “to let the world know 
I voted not with those Philistines, that plotted the putting out our 
Sampsons eyes, once seeing Englands (as it may be called, and hath 
appeared heretofore, against all the Enemies of Truth.)’*° But in 
“The Happy Match” he develops the moral implications of the de- 
cline of real knowledge into “meer Speculation’’: 


...I cannot but bewaile (not admire, or reverence) the so much boasted 
Light, in Deeds of darknesse-dayes; or those two sad Divorces, that excellent 
French man, Charron de la sagesse, hath bewailed before mee: viz. Of Probity 
and Piety, coming from the first divorce of Knowledge and Practise, or (as he 
termeth them) Science & Sagesse, that is, Knowledge, and Wisdome, be it humane 
or divine; whiles separated from Morall, or Christian conformity in Affections, 
Passions, and Actions.*1 


Whitlock is as morally earnest as Milton in his belief that preachers 
should practice what they preach. “Our former complaints,” says 
Whitlock, “were against times of Popery, because zealous without 
knowledge; our latter and present may be against Popery inverted, 
or knowledge without zeale; but hard it is to determine which is 
sadder, their blind zeale, or our lame knowledge.’** His moral seri- 
ousness will not permit him to overlook the lameness of the knowl- 
edge which he so ardently defends against the contemporary “blind 
zeale”; knowledge without “works” seemed as empty as “dark zeale” 


30°Tbid., pp. 190-91. “Large is Cornelius Agrippas Regiment of Declamatores 
contra scientias (as a worthy Imposer of names calleth him) Railers against all 
humane Arts and Sciences, though his Followers do it in a worse sense than 
he” (p. 192). 

31Jbid., pp. 192-93. That Charron could insinuate sceptical doctrine where 
Montaigne would have been denied a hearing may be illustrated in the “Epistle 
Dedicatory” which Marmaduke James wrote for his Everlasting Covenant, As 
it was Delivered in a Sermon at St. Paul’s (1659). James had decided not to 
publish because of his disgust at the printing craze of the time, but “afterwards 
being wearied with the many Why-nots” of his acquaintances, he relented: “I 
almost repented the retracted purpose; and beginning to reflect upon the Mode 
of the Times, found my self in an errour, if the Directions of that Wise Man 
of France [Charron] to his Scholar be true, to wit, That ‘tis a great point 
of Wisdom, most precisely to obey the Customs of the place and age wherein 
we live, to prevent misprision and popular disdain, however irrational they 
may seem to us.” His perplexity is solved by good sceptical doctrine of the 
Montaigne variety. 


327 bid., pp. 193-94. 
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was blind. It is this moral earnestness that makes his defence of 
the universities actually more serious than Ward’s Vindiciae Aca- 
demiarum. 


Perhaps the most interesting aspect of Whitlock is the temper of 
his mind, which is characterized by a rationalism that is checked 
both by the skeptical vein of Charron and by the experimental vein 
of Bacon.** This temper receives explicit formulation in his essay 
on “Reasons Independency.” The keynote is set by the opening 
sentence: 


It is no lesse Prerogative of that noble Creature, Man, that no worldly 
Force from Men, or Angels, can command or conquer his Assent, than that 
his Will cannot be compel’d, to choose or dislike.34 
This was not an innocent remark. Free-will is proved both by “Pa- 
trons’ and by “Experiments in every ones own breast in al pre- 
meditated Acts of the Will.” 


But this Liberty of Judgement is neither maintained, nor ordinarily observed 
and seemeth allmost lost, either in Lazy, or blinde Sequacity of other mens 
Votes: Our Opinions comming more by Contagion than on Deliberation; thus 
breaking our Allegiance to that sole Commandresse of our Reason, Truth. . 35 
We “sweare submission of Judgement, or Assent, to every one that 
Invadeth our understandings with those great Names, Aristotle, Plato, 
Democritus, &c. Whereas it were a Temper not only leading to Wis- 
dome, but were wisdome it selfe. to read all Authors, as Anonymo’s, 
looking on the Sence, not Names of Books.” Referring to Bacon, 
Whitlock concludes: 


Hence that Learned Iconoclastes, that Image-breaking Enemie to /ntellectual 
Idolatry knew no better Furniture for Truths Temple, than the broken Images 
of Aristotle, Plato, Democritus; or any other of the Antients set up in mens 
Mindes, as the only ZJdoliz’d Oracles of Truth.36 

In human learning he appeals “to every Mans own impartiall Breast, 
whether he can boast an unbiassed Judgement: and why not?” Then 
he proceeds to give the causes of intellectual slavery, of which the 
first is 


33If this compound seems paradoxical, we must remember that Glanvill ex- 
hibited a similar compound. 

“40. cit., p. 207. 

35] bid. 

pp. 208-09. 
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the Marriage, (or Espousall, as the sage French-man) of our Fancy, or Judge- 
ment to some Notions, or Men; and this hath begot that peevish Morosity 
among men; that the more knowing Man, is to the very Ignorant, Hereticall, 
and to the Smatterer in Knowledge, Paradoxicall.®* 


The allusion is to Charron, and the passage is followed by a sketch 
of the dogmatist “lazily sleeping on Traditions Pillow, into a Lethargy 
of Ignorance.” For the next cause Whitlock leans heavily upon Bacon, 


A second Cause is mistaking Authority: what more familiar, than to call 
the worlds Infancy, Antiquity? and its true Seniom, or Age, Novelty? which 
if it be the Brand of this my Assertion, I have a Patron that took it from 
Reason. But it may be, according to my Assertion, his Name will sooner 
still opposers than his Reasons: to them I name that ocwatissimus Bacon 
(Learnings Chancellour, more than Englands) but to the Rationall I set down 
his Reason, with uncontroulable Demonstration; proving that which we all 
New, and upstart, to be the truest Antiquity®8 


He then quotes the Novum Organum, Book I, Aphorism 84. As for 
the third cause, there is 


no taking one anothers words nor Hands, in Disquisitions of Reason; and 
where the Diffidence is not the Child of Jgnorance or Pride, it is more com- 
mendable than easy Credulity, which is the third cause of Intellectual slavery.5? 


The fourth cause is quite the opposite of easy credulity: 


But another extreame to this, & a fourth Cause of this slavery of our un- 
derstandings, is obstinate adhaesion to false rules of beliefe, and Topicks of 
Probation: and that either taken from others or our selves.4% 


The ‘most spreading Infection” originates in the fact that “men 
raise their beliefe and Assent, from what is oldest in them selves; 
and hath been longest by them believed.’’*! 

To light, therefore, on the “healthfull neutrality,’ Whitlock “will 
observe the Polititians Rule; (as being usefull in the Imperiall Court 
of Reason) to steere a steddy course between deforme obsequium, un- 
becomming servility & abruptam contumaciam, & abrupt obstinacy”: 


Last writers are not, because Last, the best, but so farre as they have 
perused the old, and so truly stand upon their shoulders: otherwise dreams of 
the Ignorant, or whimseys of the Smatterer in Learning, might be stampt for 


37] bid., p. 210. Glanvill’s Vanity of Dogmatizing provides the closest paral- 
lel to “Reasons Independency,” and also refers to “the wise Monseur Charron” 
who “hath fully discourst of this Universal liberty, and sav’d me the labour 
of inlarging”’ (1661, p. 234). 

3S] bid., p. 211. 

3°7bid., p. 214. 

40] bid., p. 216. 

41]Jbid., p. 217. 
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currant. It is an observation even here usefull, as well as in Divinity, to 
obey that Text, Jerem. 6. 16. Stand in the way, and enquire for the old paths. 
Stand in the old wayes, or enquire for them, before we enlarge our Discoveries 
of new. And that inimitable Poets Rule is true in al mending of our Intel- 
lectualls. 


Doubt wisely, in strange way 
To stand inquiring right, is not to stray: 
To sleep, or run wrong, is——— 


Augmenta Scientiarum, Advancements of Learning are not meerly Destruc- 
tive of the old, but for the most part additionale, Progressive, not deviating.42 


Besides employing Donne, Whitlock borrows significantly from Bacon 
in this passage, even sharing with him the text from Jeremiah. The 
meaning of scepticism for Whitlock and his time is elaborated by 
what follows. 


If Copernicus move the Earth; it shall not presently turne my Head with 
Astonishment at it; because Opinion hath fixed it (it may be more than its 
Creatour) no, we shall do well thus to carry our selves to things Existences, 
or their Causes; to the first, let us not affirm their existence, and St on the 
Fallacies of Sense... I am perswaded nothing hath more continued such an 
Ignorance in the World, as Mens setting these terminating Bounds, and Pillars 
to their Discoveries, My Sense, My Reason; So farre will I go, and no further: 
calling Obstinacy to an Opinion, Solidity; and humble Ductility after further 
Reason, and Discovery, Sceptick Inconstancy.4% 


Two further cautions are enjoined: “secondly, as to the Causes of 
things, how warily must we conclude their Jdentity, from a Homo- 
geneity or Likenesse of Effects’; “lastly, let us avoid that denying of 
Experiments, or Existence unquestionable of Effects, because their 
Causes, or their modus operandi (which is but the Application of the 
Cause to the Effect) doth not fall under Demonstration.’** Whitlock 
is willing to agree that “it is an uselesse Peevishnesse to be too strict 
in Disquisitions and trackings of Nature, where shee will be hid.” 
The “‘Acatalepsia, impossibility of certainty,” to which Bacon objected 
that it “doomed men to perpetual darkness,’”** seems to Whitlock at 


; 42]7bid., pp. 218-19. Here and elsewhere Whitlock draws upon Bacon’s analy- 
sis of the diseases and errors of learning in the first book of his Advancement 
of Learning. 

8] bid., pp. 219-21. This passes beyond Bacon into the realm of Sit Thomas 
Browne. For the Religio Medici without the sceptical temper see John Col- 
lop’s Medici Catholicon, which was published by Moseley two years later than 
Zootomia. 

4]bid., pp. 221 and 222. 

*5Cf. Novum Organum, Book I, Aphorisms 67, 75, 126. It will be thought, 
say; Bacon, that “I maintain a sort of suspension of the judgment and bring 
it to what the Greeks call Acatalepsia,—a denial of the capacity of the mind 
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least to leave men in partial darkness, even as to Nature; and this 
admission places him on the road between Bacon and Glanvill. 

As a kind of summary of this sceptical rationalism (to use a 
paradoxical phrase for a paradoxical thing) Whitlock concludes: 


A Learned Ignorance, indeavouring Knowledge, is all our knowledge; and 
our reason dischargetu ‘ts duty, if it neither sleep nor serve. But now for 
its deportment to Moralls or Politicks, (and its assent, or Approbation, respec- 
tive;) That Liberte a’ Esprit, that Charron mentions, is the best Temper, a 
true Patron, and President of this Independency of Reason, and that iouaiiae 
of Spirits, is that deserving Author of Religio Medici, with whom in this I 
agree. 


The consequence of “its deportment to Moralls or Politicks’’ is that 
he will look on all the changes of the world 


but as a Masse of Uniforme Deformities: and that without espousing my 
Reason so to any one, as to think it already so good, as none other like it; 
or may not be (if he hath not been already) bettered: this suspence, Surseance 
de Judgement (as that excellent Frenchman) Mette L’Esprit a L’Abri de tous 
Inconveniens, it shadeth the minde from the inconveniences of Quarrells, Dis- 
putes, Sidings with Opinions, being cheated by Sophistry, &c. .. It is a liberty 
maintaining the understanding Chast, neither prostituting her selfe to, or suf- 
fering a Rape from any Opinion. 


Nullius jurare in verba Magistri.* 


The allusion to Charron (“de Sagesse. Lib. 2. c. 2.”) again connects 
Whitlock with the scepticism of Montaigne which was disseminated 
by Charron; the Latin tag points to the motto of the Royal Society, 
“Nullius in Verba.” All of this is significant, among other reasons, 
because Zootomia was published in the days of Cromwell, twelve 
years after the Religio Medici but seven years before the Vanity of 
Dogmatizing, neither of which reveals the pervasive influence of Char- 
ron. 

To enforce his sceptical approach Whitlock anatomizes the infirm- 
ities of readers in “A Lecture for Readers,” in which every one past 
his “Horne-booke” is concerned. The Puritans again suffer the “re- 
ply churlish”; for “with ruder Ignorance; and blind zeale, what is 
above the levell of extempore Non-sense, is Popery, and Learning 
such an Jdoll, that Bell and the Dragon were but Puppets to it”: 


to comprehend truth. But in reality that which I meditate and propound is 
not Acatale psia, but Eucatalepsia; not denial of the capacity to understand, 
but provision for the understanding truly; for I do not take away authority 
from the senses, but supply them with helps; I do not slight the understanding, 
but govern it” (Aph. 126). 


46Op. cit., pp. 223-24. 
47] bid., pp. 225-26. 
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Such Readers must have bald sense, and course language, which they cry 
up with, This tendeth to edification, this a man may understand, &c. They 
call contracted Sense Obscurity, avoiding of Tautologies, affected Phrase, Lan- 
guage of a finer Dresse, Ends of Playes, as if there were no medium between 
High-shoon Language, and that of the Buskin and Stage: or if you will be 
above their understanding, they will best like it, or believe it; according to 
that of Tacitus, Hist. I. Cupidine Ingenij humani libentius obscura credi, In 
words that never did, never can, nor ever will signifie any thing; so they be 
new and in Fashion. . .45 
“Again,” says Whitlock, “too many there are that are resolved to like 
nothing from the Pulpit, or Presse that smelleth of the Lampe, that 
cost the Author paines, because it upbraideth their Lazinesse .. . 
Give them Sermons easie as familiar talke, and printed Labours like 
those Sermons.” 

But he leaves these “Readers with nothing in their Heads,” and 
comes to those “with too much, the Severest Censurers of Authors.” 
Such heads are filled with “those Principles of Prejudice (the true 
english of the Lord Bacons Idola . . .) which are either falsly re- 
ceptive, or morosely exclusive.”*® Here Bacon’s “idols” once more 
become sceptical criteria of knowledge, but Whitlock proceeds to am- 
plify the two categories to which he has reduced them: 


1. Falsely receptive, that corrupt any Notions mingled with them: of these 
true is that Aphorisme. Habet unusquisque (praeter Aberrationes Naturae hu- 
manae in genere, seu Idola Tribus) Specum sive Cavernam quandam individuam, 
quae lumen naturae frangit & corrumpit, every one hath a secret and individu- 
all Caverne, or dark Cell in his understanding, which breaketh the Rayes of 
the light of Nature, and falsify the shives of Truth. . °° | 
To particularize this form of prejudice, he adds, “among which that 
is no small one, to set up one particular Science for a common-place 
Book of all our Notions: to espouse our selves so to one part of truth, 
as to endowe her with all our Assent, bringing almost all other No- 
tions to this for their Passe.’”’ There remains the principle of prejudice 


which is ““morosely exclusive”: 


‘Tbid., p. 251. If the Puritans objected to “contracted Sense,” the Cavaliers 
objected to “enthusiastic”? language without any meaning whatever. Whit- 
lock’s own view of wit appears apropos of a passage from Strada: “In which 
that no wit may be wanting, the gingling Eare, or Fancy, with whom Quibbles 
are the best Wit, may have Patterns exceeding ordinary Imitation, or Friblings 
of Wit. But (to return of some of Stradas instances) that his commanding 
Fancy could vary on the same thing (the Mastery of Wit) view in the above 
mentioned place: The severall names for a Slave, used, threatned, or deserving 
to be beaten” (pp. 474-75). Whitlock had read both Davenant and Hobbes on 
wit, but he approved the “thesaurus” wit exemplified in the poetry of Crashaw 
and Cowley. 


Ibid., p. 253. 
5bid. The Guildhall copy changes “shives” to “shin.” 
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2. To come to the second Bench of Censurers, fitted with peevish exclu. 
sive Notions, or Jdola made by Education, Tradition, &c. (of which somewhat 
hath been said in the Essay of Reasons Independency) Look how, what you 
write, agreeth with these [“their Creed of Notions’] .. 51 
In short, “in Divinity, Morals, and Naturals, true is that rule of the 
Lord Bacon, in his Novum Organum, Aphorisme 49, lib: 1, Intellectus 
humanus Luminis Sicci non est . . . We receive onely those things 
for Truths we have a mind to. . . . So many waies doth Affection 
stain our understandings.” And this was also the later “scepsis 
scientifica” of Glanvill. 

Whitlock concludes that readers must “bring Rasae Tabulae, clean 
Tables to every Author . . . a good course therefore it is to spunge 
out prejudicate Notions, or Opinions, received on any ground, but that 
Scientificall Syllogisme, where Reason is the Major, and Experiment 
the Minor: In making of which, all our life will not exclude any 
new reason, or experiment, but it will help to make the Conclusion 
so much the truer, though we come not to the Ergo of our knowledge 
untill we come to the conclusion of our daies, and studies.”** 

Between Browne and Glanvill, Whitlock seems to be the chief 
spokesman for the scepticism which penetrated England through Mon- 
taigne and Charron, though for Whitlock the real medium was Char- 
ron. Like Browne, Whitlock finds the Baconian idols useful criteria 
of reason; like Glanvill, he is more interested in checking dogmatism 
than in destroying rationalism by means of a thorough-going Pyrrhon- 
ism. He illustrates the cautious rationalism which comes from Bacon 
and passes into the Royal Society, and he has more in common with 
the early “Academic” scepticism of Dryden than with his later Pyr- 
rhonism. To his defence of learning as well as to his attack upon 
religious fanaticism, Whitlock brought a skeptical temper of mind 
and an earnest moral character. These qualities he carried from All 
Souls College to a little parish in the Church of England, but in a 
way not suspected by Anthony Wood he “had run with the times” 
which issued in critical rationalism. 


‘Vbid., p. 255. The Guildhall copy changes “fitted” to “filled.” 
pp. 258-59. 
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PERSONALITY IN THE CHANSONS DE GESTE 


By Ewart Lewis 
Oberlin, Ohio 


“In the Middle Ages,” said the historian Burckhardt in a famous 
passage, 


both sides of human consciousness—that which was turned within as that 
which was turned without—lay dreaming or half awake beneath a common 
veil... . Man was conscious of himself only as a member of a race, people, 
party, family, or corporation—only through some general category. In Italy 
this veil first melted into air; an objective treatment and consideration of the 
state and of all the things of this world became possible. The subjective sida 
at the same time asserted itself with corresponding emphasis: man became a 
spiritual individual, and recognized himself as such.! 


G. B. Adams echoed: 


In the Middle Ages man as an individual had been held of very little ac- 
count. He was only part of a great machine. He acted only through some 
corporation. ... He had but little self-confidence, and very little consciousness 
of his ability single-handed to do great things or overcome great difficulties.” 
Henry Osborn Taylor’s great book on the medieval mind virtually 
ignores all human self-consciousness that is not philosophical and 


religious. 


Their terra ... was not the earth. It was the land of metaphysical con- 
struction and the land of spiritual passion. There lay their romance, thither 
panted their veriest thinking, thither drew their utter yearning.“ 


The medieval spirit, he says, was 


a spirit which . . . seemed to rely on everything except its sin-crushed self, 
and trusted everything except its senses; . . . which lived in the unreconcilable 
opposition between the lust and vain-glory of earth and the attainment of sal- 
vation. . . .4 


Few modern students of medieval thought would accept these sweep- 
ing generalizations without qualification; yet there has been little 


'J. Burckhardt, The Renaissance in Italy, tr. by S. G. C. Middlemore (Lon- 
don, 1898), p. 129. 

°G. B. Adams, Civilization during the Middle Ages (Rev. ed., New York, 
1922), pp. 363-364. 

°H. O. Taylor, The Medieval Mind (3rd ed., New York, 1919), 1, vii. 

‘Ibid. p. 13. 
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considered attempt to formulate an alternative interpretation, or to 
determine the actual extent and forms of the awareness of human 
values in the Middle Ages. Kuno Francke, however, has shown that 
the material for such study exists in the popular literature of the 
period, and on the basis of German literature has traced in brilliant 


outline the gradual enrichment of German self-consciousness before - 


the Renaissance.° 

The purpose of this paper is to apply Kuno Francke’s inquiry to 
another body of secular literature: the Old French chansons de geste, 
The results of such a study must be limited by its material. No 
final conclusions can be drawn from observation of a single literary 
genre. But whatever awareness of human values the single genre 
reveals must be recognized as one strand, at least, in the complex 
patterning of the medieval mind. 

The chansons de geste date from the early twelfth to the mid-four- 
teenth century. The form was indigenous to France; the contents 
are virtually free from classical or other external influence. They 
were a popular literature in the sense that they were made for the 
entertainment of heterogeneous groups of the upper and middle 
classes: the groups that came together for pilgrimage or war, that 
gathered in a feudal hall or in a city square. 

The traditional interpretation of the medieval mind seems to in- 
volve three general theses: that medieval faith in human values was 
stifled by Christianity, the consciousness of individuality was sub- 
merged in corporate life, and realistic psychological interest was gen- 
erally lacking. All these assertions are challenged by study of the 
chansons de geste. 

The influence of religious concepts in the chansons de geste is sur- 
prisingly superficial. The wars against the Saracens, the trials by 
ordeal, the prayers of heroes in battle are indeed the outer forms of 
a Christian culture. But beneath all this religious coloring we find a 
world of men barely touched by the Christian interpretation of life. 
The basic postulates of the Christian view of humanity—its inherent 
sinfulness, its utter helplessness except through divine grace, its other- 
worldly goal—find no echo in the chansons de geste. 

The outstanding characteristics of personality in the chansons de 


5Kuno Francke, Personality in German Literature before Luther (Cambridge, 
1916). 
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geste are self-determination and self-reliance. Especially in the earlier 
epics, the plot turns on the free choice of the individual between 
opposing alternatives, and the firm relation between character and 
destiny. Roland choosing not to sound his horn;® Guillaume accept- 
ing the bitter duty of loyalty in the clear knowledge that by revolt 
he could destroy his worthless king;* Raoul de Cambrai setting his 
heart relentlessly on bloody conquest;*—these are men who shape 
their own lives. And even when the end is tragedy, the tragedy is 
personally caused, and met with the dignity or defiance that still 
asserts the value of the human will. 

In the later chansons de geste, the relation between personality and 
destiny is somewhat altered. The pathos of innocent suffering be- 
comes a favorite theme, as in the motif of the wife unjustly accused; 
but it is never allowed to remain as the poet’s last word; his hero 
achieves reinstatement for the victim and vengeance on the traitor, 
overcoming countless difficulties. Equally striking in the later epics 
is the gay optimism which relaxes the logic of responsibility for the 
hero, allowing him to leave his faults behind him, through the good 
fortune which is always within reach of gallantry and daring. Hugues 
Capet may wander from one light love to another,® or Gerart desert 
his military duties for amorous adventure’°—there is no retribution, 
no fear, rather an impudent courage which hurries on to fresh ad- 
venture. 

Both early and late chansons de geste, in short, are full of that 
spirit of self-confidence and self-reliance which Adams and Taylor 
deny to medieval man, and practically destitute of the sense of hu- 
man impotence against the world which is a first condition of the 
religious mood. 

Equally absent is the conviction of sin and the flight from earthly 
reality to spiritual experience. The chansons de geste recognize par- 
ticular sins—rashness, violence, treachery—rather than a general cor- 


Bo Chanson de Roland, ed. by T. Atkinson Jenkins (New York, 1924), Il. 
-1093. 

"Li Charrois de Nymes, ed. by A. Jonckbloet, in Guillaume d’Orange (La 
Haye, 1854), 1, Il. 416-445. 

8Raoul de Cambrai, ed. by P. Meyer and A. Longnon (Paris, 1882), Il. 1209- 
1216 and passim. 

°Hugues Capet, ed. by M. le Mis de la Grange, in Les Anciens Poétes de la 
France, vir (Paris, 1864), passim. 

\Bueves de Commarchis, by Adenés li Rois, ed. by A. Scheler (Brussels, 
1874), Il. 2420ff. 
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ruption of human nature. Moreover, the particular sins with which 
they are concerned are defined not in terms of the conventional vices 
of theology, but in dramatic relation to the circumstances of a feudal 
society. The false heroism of Roland and Vivien,’ which idealizes 
the formal gesture, is shown as closely allied to the code of honor 
basic to military achievement; it is revealed as a fault only with 
reference to the specific circumstances in which it becomes destructive 
of human values. The violent self-assertion of the feudal rebel’ js 
discussed with similar concreteness; so with the lust for vengeance, 
whether of king or of vassal; so with the petty cowardice of a Louis" 
or a Pepin;'* only cold-blooded treason, in the later epics, is stereo- 
typed and generalized; in the earlier epics, even treason is under. 
stood empirically in the figure of Ganelon’® and the lesser Yves de 
Gascoigne.'® 

The sins with which the chansons de geste are concerned are the 
sins that would make trouble for a feudal society, owing nothing in 
their conception or evaluation to the scheme of Christian thought. 
Occasionally one even finds cases of an unconscious opposition to the 
Christian values—as when Guillaume prays for forgiveness of his 
“mortal sin”: that he has led many men to death in holy war against 
the Saracens.'* 

The virtues of the chansons de geste are as secular as the sins. 
Courage, resolution, loyalty, personal love, dignity and grace of man- 
ner—these suppose an humanistic, not an otherworldly ethic. Of the 
opposition of spiritual to earthly values there is little trace.'S The 


11Li Covenans Vivien, ed. by A. Jonckbloet, op. cit.; Aliscans, ed. by E. Wien- 
beck, W. Hartnacke, P. Rasch (Halle, 1903). 

12Renaus de Montauban, ed. by H. Michelant, in Bibliothek des litterari- 
schen Vereins in Stuttgart, Lxvi (Stuttgart, 1862); Gérard de Rossillon, ed. 
by Francisque Michel (Paris, 1856); Gormont et Isembart, ed. by Alphonse 
Bayot (Paris, 1914); La Chevalerie Ogier de Danemarche, ed. by J. Barrois, 
in Romans des Douze Pairs de France (Paris, 1842); Raoul de Cambrai. 

132e Couronnement de Louis, ed. by E. Langlois (Paris, 1888); Li Charrois 
de Nymes; Aliscans. 

147i Romans de Garin le Loherain, ed. by Paulin Paris, in Romans des 
Douze Pairs de France (Paris, 1833); La Mort de Garin le Loherain, ed. by 
E. du Meril in the same series (Paris, 1846). 

Chanson de Roland. 

16Renaus de Montauban. 

\7Les Deux Rédactions en Vers du Moniage Guillaume, ed. by W. Cloetta 
(Paris, 1906, 1910), 2nd redaction, ll. 160-175. 

18]t is perhaps suggested in Roland’s sacrifice of practical advantages for 4 
general ideal; but this is not exactly religious; it also appears somewhat vague- 
ly in the latter part of Gérard de Rossillon. 
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ascetic temper is virtually absent. These heroes glory in their physical 
strength, and love their wives, and enjoy the good things of this life 
without compunction, never thinking that for these they may be sac- 
rificing the greater good. 


The realm of the psychology of religious experience is an almost 
unknown territory. While the authors occasionally attempt to handle 
it, their insight is noticeably poorer than in their representation of 
secular emotions. Conversion is abrupt, induced rather by force of 
arms than by grace. Penitence—best treated in Gérard de Rossillon” 
—is similarly sudden, and involves rather the recognition of a par- 
ticular fault and the resolution to eradicate it than any basic re- 
orientation of the personality in relation to God. There are no saints 
in the chansons de geste. Guillaume d’Orange retires to a monastery 
and, later, a hermitage—but his monastic experiences form a burlesque 
tale, and his experiences as a hermit are handled in sterile allegory.”° 
Bertha of Roussillon has saintly virtues, quotes the Fathers, and 
performs miracles; but her hagiographic activities are described in a 
stereotyped fashion, in notable contrast to her womanly love for her 
husband, which is sensitively drawn.*! And even Bertha is an ex- 
ceptional case. 

To say all this, however, is not to deny a rdle played by Christianity 
in the chansons de geste. It creates no values, but, in the earlier 
chansons at least, it is constantly present to reinforce the values in- 
duced from the feudal experience. ‘ ‘Ser ton signor, Dieu en gaaing- 
neras,’ "-* says Marceiis to her son. And Vivien cries to his warriors: 


“A voz espées en copez et tailliez, 
Volez en coste ou devant ou derrier, 
Tant que Jhesus nos aura conseilliez.”?° 


God is conceived as a feudal lord, more just than Charlemagne and 
more powerful, but like Charlemagne ready to aid, to punish, to re- 
ward. The immediate and personal consciousness of a ruling God 
gives the early chansons much of their tone of solemnity and some 
of their most exquisite scenes—as the death of Roland,** the death 


19Pp. 207ff. 
"Les Deux Rédactions en Vers du Moniage Guillaume. 
“lGérard de Rossillon, passim. 
*2Raoul de Cambrai, 1. 1388. 
“Li Covenans Vivien, Il. 782-785. 
**La Chanson de Roland, 2355-2397. 
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of Vivien, the death of Isembart the renegade.*° 

This religious coloring, and the ethical seriousness which it rein. 
forces are almost completely lost in the later chansons de geste. Rarely 
is the hero considered in relation to an ethical conflict; still less, 
in relation to a morality solemnized by divine judgment—although, 
for the stereotyped traitor, divine condemnation, through the legal 
mechanism of the ordeal of arms, automatically ensues. The usual 
tone is worldly—sentimental or hedonistic. The wars are no longer 
holy wars, but a framework for demonstrations of military prowess, 
gallantry, or romantic love. There is little awareness of divine lead- 
ership in battle, or of a special divine sanction upon loyalty. This is 
the penitence of the later epic: 


Lors regarda la belle et se douche semblance .. . 
Puis dist: “I] vault trop mieulz que de ce je m’esanche, 
Car j’ay du fet d’amour trop ouvré en m’enfance, 

De coy j’ay moult souvent esté en grant ballance. 
Ceste dame metray dedens sa connissance, 

Puis yray vers Paris o¥ je pris ma naisance. 

J’ay ung oncle & bouchier qui a grande tenance; 

se pooit morir j’en aroie l’escanche. . . 

It appears, then, that the chansons de geste indicate a sharp cleav- 
age between the view of human nature postulated by the professional 
religious, and that of those who made and listened to these stories. 
In the same way, they challenge the generalization that men saw 
themselves as members of groups, for their themes postulate a thor- 
oughgoing individualism. This individualism is but slightly modified 
by the consideration of social claims, for those claims are finally re- 
ducible to the preservation of individual values, and expressed in terms 
of relationships between individuals. 

The men portrayed in the “national epic” are rarely influenced 
by thoughts of the nation. Roland, it is true, has some sense of 
France as a unity,** though he is at least equally concerned with 
maintaining his private honor; and Isembart the renegade recognizes 
a wistful pride in the valor of the countrymen he has forsaken.” 
But neither Roland nor Isembart exists primarily as a Frenchman, 
and even these instances would be hard to duplicate. The family 


254Aliscans, ll. 816-888. 

26Gormont et Isembart, ll. 628ff. 

27Hugues Capet, ll. 441, 444-451. 

28Cf., e.g., La Chanson de Roland, ll. 1089-1091. 
29Gormont et Isembart, ll. 470-473, 
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is a far stronger tie, and in the Geste of Lorraine, that grim story 
of the blood-feud carried through generations, where heroes fall and 
are briefly regretted while others step up from the kindred to take 
over the task of vengeance, one feels that the absorption of the in- 
dividual in the group is taken as a matter of course. To a lesser 
degree, one feels in the Geste of Guillaume the solidarity of the closely- 
knit frontier family, and there is a similar closeness among the four 
sons of Aymon.*® But here the family does not submerge its mem- 
bers; rather it is the breeding-ground of individuality. For Guillaume 
himself is one of the most completely-realized individuals in the 
chansons de geste, and the loyalty among the sons of Aymon does 
not preclude an interesting opposition between Renaus and Aallars. 

Family solidarity, except in the Geste of Lorraine, is shown as dis- 
solving under the stronger force of the feudal bond. A leading theme 
of Renaus de Montauban, and a minor theme in La Chevalerie Ogier, 
is the dilemma faced by the outlaw’s kindred between support of him 
and of the avenging king: a conflict resolved with difficulty, but 
resolved in favor of the feudal duty. In the later chansons, the fam- 
ily has no particular significance. While many errant heroes are 
motivated by the wish to avenge the wrongs suffered by their parents, 
this motive serves only as a thread on which varied adventures are 
strung. Many later chansons are as well satisfied with the entirely 
personal motive: “Por aventures et enquerre et trover.’?! 


It need scarcely be stressed that the feudal relation assumes free 
and equal individuals as contracting units. The bond is not the 
organic reality of a whole submerging the individual, but the con- 
sideration of mutual benefit and obligation. But the poets are also 
struggling with a vaguely grasped, but deeper conception: a con- 
ception of the feudal tie, especially between a king and his vassals, 
as the basis of social life, and thus endowed with more than the 
sanctity of contract. The exploration of this conception in relation 
to the assumption of individual values provides the plot of many of 
the finest of the early chansons de geste. 

These epics postulate a lord who breaks his feudal contract, but, 
in their various ways, they show emotional relations not so easily 
dissolved. Gormont et Isembart portrays the awful loneliness of the 


2°Renaus de Montauban. 


Huon de Bordeaux, ed. by F. Guessard and C. Grandmaison, in Les An- 
ciens Poétes de la France, v (Paris, 1860), 1. 4594. 
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individual whose justified attempt at self-protection sets him, an 
alien, among the enemies of his kindred, his people, his God. Gérard 
de Rossillon shows the danger that legitimate self-defense may be- 
come a blind avenging hate. Renaus de Montauban sets approval on 
the persecuted outlaw who defends himself only so much as is nec- 
essary and ignores opportunities of retaliation. The author of La 
Chevalerie Ogier pities the rebel who is driven mad by his sufferings, 
but introduces one of the rare miracles of the chansons de geste to 
prevent Ogier from taking vengeance on the king. On the other hand, 
the epics dealing with Guillaume d’Orange recognize the consequences 
of remaining loyal to an unworthy king: the loneliness, the constant 
discouragement and recurring bitterness, the persistent sense of shame. 

As the problem of feudal loyalty is discussed in terms of individual 
values, so with the problem posed by the Roland and by the Vivien 
epics. Roland may have thought of France and her glory; but the 
poet thinks also of Oliver and Turpin and many others dead; of 
Aude’s death; of Charlemagne weeping and pulling his beard as he 
faces a new campaign without his peers. The judgment on Vivien 
is the figure of Guillaume making solitary escape from Aliscans to 
bear the news that Guiborc and many others will weep to hear;™ 
and Guillaume’s words: 

“Qui s'i oublie ne doit autrui amer: 
Bone est la fuie dont la cors est sauvez.”? 

The security of personal love; the preservation of individual integ- 
rity and poise; the prevention of suffering; these, it is implied through- 
out, are the standards in whose name discipline must be imposed. 

The thirteenth century chansons de geste, though no longer con- 
cerned with the problem of individual rights, are equally unconcerned 
with social wholes. Rather their plots and interest grow more com- 
pletely personal, more divorced from social implication. The single 
knight-errant succeeds the warrior-group; the private traitor takes 
the place of the unkingly king; the wife falsely accused is no social 
figure and the love-theme betrays no corporate consciousness. It is 
significant that Aubert le Bourgoing,+ the only thirteenth century 


32Aliscans, Il. 930ff. 

331i Covenans Vivien, ll. 38-40. 

34Various sections of this long poem are published in the following: Auberis 
li Borgignons, ed. by A. Keller, in Romwart (Mannheim and Paris, 1844); Au 
der Chanson de Geste von Auberi, ed. by A. Tobler, in Mittheilungen aus alt- 
franzésischen Handschriften, 1 (Leipzig, 1870); Le Roman d’Aubery le Bow- 
going, ed. by P. Tarbé, in Collections des Poétes de Champagne, vt (Reims, 1849). 
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epic to rival the earlier stories in ethical seriousness, deals entirely 
with problems of personal relationships. 

Finally, the chansons de geste reveal an ability to create and enjoy 
individuality as such. The existence of well-rounded, unique, and 
self-consistent personalities in the chansons de geste has not always 
been evident to scholars: either to such early critics as Gaston Paris, 
who, looking for special traits that might have been borrowed from 
historical personages, found only such mosaics of traits or “un pro- 
cédé rudimentaire pour tracer les figures, d’ordinaire d’une seule 
piece,“ or to a later student who, looking for typical characters to 
reveal the general tastes of an age, happily concluded that the char- 
acters of the chansons de geste could be divided into exactly six 
types!*” The study of the chansons de geste as separate literary 
works reveals more clearly the unity and complexity of the person- 
alities with which they deal; and Gautier’s romantic literary enthus- 
iasm or Bédier’s understanding of the nature of artistic activity en- 
abled them to recognize what the analytic approach so easily con- 
cealed.** 


One can not find in the epics the ability to characterize an indi- 
vidual through objective description or analysis, and the range of 
personalities is limited to extroverted feudal heroes and their women, 
with occasional sketches from the middle class; but, especially in the 
earlier chansons, one can find figures individualized through the pat- 
tern of their reactions to varying situations. It is not in external 
mannerisms, nor in the style of speech and thought that their indi- 
viduality is conceived, but in the strains and stresses of the spirit. 
The Roland of Turold’s chanson** holds a complexity of tendencies 
united in a fine equilibrium. The type of the hero who throws his 
life away in a gallant gesture could be copied in Vivien or in the 
later Roland of Galiens li Restorés;*® but no author could repeat 


®9Gaston Paris, Esquisse de la Littérature Francaise au Moyen Age (Paris, 
1907), p. 56. 

SW. W. Comfort, “The Character Types in the Old French Chansons de 
Geste,” in Publications of the Modern Language Association, xx1 (1906), 282. 

“Cf. Léon Gautier, “L’Epopée Nationale,” in Petit de Julleville, Histoire 
de la Langue et de la Littérature Francaise des Origines a 1900, 1 (Paris, 1896), 
138ff.; or any of Bédier’s analyses of separate chansons de geste in Les Légen- 
des Epiques (2nd ed., Paris, 1914-1921). 

38Cf. Bédier, op. cit., 1, 96-97. 

“Galiens li Restorés, ed. by E. Stengel, in Ausgaben und Abhandlungen aus 
dem Gebiet der romanischen Philologie, Lxxxtv (Marburg, 1890). 
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the first Roland. Vivien is a boy, and realized as such; the later 
Roland is a banal chivalric hero. Oliver’s rdle of prudence is repeated 
in Guillaume; but Oliver’s was the irritable prudence of the practical 
man; Guillaume’s, that of a disillusioned hotblood who has learned 
a bitter wisdom. Raoul de Cambrai, Gérard de Rossillon, Ogier de 
Danemarche, all represent the “type” of violent rebel; but Raoul’s 
violence is a madness defying itself, striking blindly in all directions, 
irresolute at a crisis. Ogier, brooding over the murder of his son, 
crushed to an impotent monomania, is different; so is Gérard, who 
is led from violence to resignation and a final peace. Rainouart* 
sets the “type” of the “comic villain”; but Rainouart is not simple; 
his exuberant grossness is based partly on his rude education, but 
also partly on his humiliated pride of birth and its thin-skinned sen- 
sitivity. He is not the simple, loyal, uncouth Varocher;*! nor is he 
like the vavasseur Gautiers,‘? whose blunt shrewd realism and honest 
tenderness contrast so well with the amiable futilities of the chivalric 
hero. No one can repeat Bertha*® or Blanchefleurs,** still less the 
Guiborc of the Guillaume cycle; but the romantic chansons de geste 
give us Nubie, with her delightful common sense;*® Aye d’Avignon 
of the witty tongue;*® the limpid naiveté of Bertha aus grans piés;" 
Letise, frustrated in ambitious passion, the most complex traitor since 
Ganelon.*8 One may also mention, from these later epics, that in- 
souciant scapegrace Hugues Capet'*—who is not quite the same as 
Hervis de Metz*°—the wistful figure of Auberon, with his passionate 


494liscans; La Changun de Willame, ed. by E. Tyler (New York, 1919). 
41 Macaire, ed. by A. Mussafia in Altfranzdsische Gedichte aus venezianischen 
Handschriften, m (Vienna, 1864). 

42Gaydon, ed. by F. Guessard and S. Luce, in Les Anciens Poétes de la 
France, vit (Paris, 1862). 

43Gérard de Rossillon. 

447i Romans de Garin le Loherain; La Mort de Garin le Loherain; Girbert 
de Metz, ed. by E. Stengel, in Romanische Studien, 1 (Strassburg, 1875), 442. 
45a Prise de Cordres et de Sebille, ed. by O. Densusianu (Paris, 1896). 


464ye d’Avignon, ed. by F. Guessard and P. Meyer, in Les Anciens Poétes 
de la France, vit (Paris, 1861). 


471i Roumans de Berte aus grans piés, by Adenés li Rois, ed. by A. Scheler 
(Brussels, 1874). 


484nseis von Karthago, ed. by J. Alton, in Bibliothek des litterarischen 
Vereins in Stuttgart, cxciv (Tubingen, 1892). 
49Hugues Capet. 


S0Hervis vom Metz, ed. by E. Stengel, in Gesellschaft fiir romanische Litera- 
tur, 1 (Dresden, 1903). 
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ater integrity and his soft heart,°! or, especially, the exhaustive character- 
ited study of Auberi le Bourgoing.”* 
ical One point remains for discussion: the psychological insight that 
ned the chansons de geste reveal. That the Roland shows a masterly hand- 

de ling of a delicate psychological situation is now generally recognized. 
ul’s But one must set beside Turold the author of Raoul de Cambrai, 
ons, who showed how the memory of his mother’s curse drove Raoul from 
on, violence to violence, with intervals of abject irresolution, as if he 
who must reassure himself against the terror of his own guilt; how the 
= adoring mother blinded herself to the evil she had once clearly 
dle; seen, and after her son’s death stirred up again the hatreds she had 
but once tried to prevent; how Bernier’s integrity was lacerated by the 
en- necessity of vengeance on a lord who was “plus fel que Judas,’ 
he but yet his lord. There is powerful observation in La Chevalerie Ogier, 
rest as the poet sets forth the development of Ogier’s insanity. He was 
Jric no careless poet who drew, in Li Charrois de Nymes, the altercation 
the between Guillaume and Louis, with its rapid changes of mood and 
oste Guillaume’s pitiful reaction at the end. The author of Gérard de 
non Rossillon had an ambitious concept of the man of violence who learns 
a resignation through suffering. Not always adequately realized, it yet 
nce finds moments of intense vision.°° Amis et Amiles is rich in psycho- 
in- logical insight, as in the scene in which Amiles prepares to kill his 
as sons for his friend’s sake: he struggles with his thoughts outside the 
ate room, he enters, sees them asleep; the sword and silver basin fall to 


the floor; he reminds himself again of his friend; he approaches the 
bed: 


Vers les anfans pas por pas en ala, 

> la Dormans les treuve, moult par les resgarda, 
S’espee lieve, ocirre les voldra; 

Mais de ferir un petit se tarja... .56 


424i. One might continue, with innumerable instances—the lucid complexity 
), of Isembart’s soliloquies, the wonderful scene between Guiborc and 
ates Guillaume after the tragedy of Aliscans**—but the examples cited 
"Huon de Bordeaux. 

52Vide supra, n. 34. 
hen Raoul de Cambrai, 1. 1381. 


541i Charrois de Nymes, ll. 58-806. 

S5E.g., Gérard de Rossillon, pp. 256-257. 

era- Amis et Amiles, ed. by K. Hofmann (Erlangen, 1882), ll. 2983-2987. 
57Aliscans, Il. 1597-2006. 


shen 
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must be sufficient to suggest, at least, the quality of understanding 
in the early chansons de geste. 

In the thirteenth-century epics, the motivation becomes more stere- 
otyped and thin, and the authors seldom penetrate to the heart of a 
tragic moment. But, in the refinements of pathos, in the courtship- 
scenes, and in the genre studies that interest them, they show their 
own psychological skill. 

For instances of pathos, notice the cry of Ermengars as she sees 
her son made prisoner: 


“Hui oismes ensamble de Damedieu servise. . . 


The brief wail of Florence of Rome over her father’s dead body: 


“Ja m’amiez vos tant. Parlez a moi, chaelle! 
Ja suis je vostre fille, lessié m’avez ancelle.’® 


The night-watch of the mother who knows that dawn will bring the 
murder of her infant son: 


Au matinnet quant jors fu esclairiez, 

Sonnent matinnes par trestouz ces moustiers, 

Chantent cil clerc moult tres haut et moult bien. 
“Dex,” dist la damme, “voirs glorioz dou ciel, 

Tant me soloient ces grans nuis anuier; 

Ceste mest, lasse! et si corte et si bries. 

Dex, com mal font cil prestre et cil cloistrier 

Qui si main chantent, la nuit welent changier. .. .”°° 


In the psychology of love there are a wide variety of studies, of 
which one might mention the sophisticated adventures of the Saracen 
queen in Anseis de Carthage,’ the dainty coquetry of Malatrie in 
Bueves de Commarchis,"= the tender eager romance of Pepin’s rebom 
love for Bertha aus grans piés,™ the conflicts in the husband who 
thinks his beloved wife guilty, as they are variously delineated in 
Parise la Duchesse*' and Doon de la Roche,®° the fragile sweetness 
of first love, its naiveté and its unintended cruelty, in the brittle 


58Bueves de Commarchis, 1. 545. 

5°Florence de Rome, ed. by A. Wallenskold (Paris, 1907), Il. 1946-1948. 
69Jourdains de Blaivies, ed. by K. Hofmann (Erlangen, 1882), Il. 666-674. 
®14nseis von Karthago, passim. 

62L]. 2200ff. 

630i Roumans de Berte aus grans piés, ll. 2450ff. 


64Parise la Duchesse, ed. by F. Guessard and L. Larchey, in Les Anciens 
Poétes de la France, tv (Paris, 1860), ll. 205-718. 


65Doon de la Roche, ed. by P. Meyer and G. Huet (Paris, 1921), Il. 118f 
and passim. 
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exquisite tale of Doon de Maience and Nicolette. 

For miscellaneous fragments of social comedy adroitly handled, 
one might notice the queen in Galiens li Restorés attempting to keep 
her husband from discovering a family scandal;°* Naymes in Les 
Enfances Ogier showing off his model nephew to the courtiers;** the 
children in Hervis de Metz clamoring to go to war, each advancing 
the superiority of his claim over his brother’s;®® the queen in Hugues 
Capet lecturing the king on the advantages of leniency in regard to 
Hugues’ seduction of a lady of the royal family: it was probably the 
lady's fault, and anyhow, 


“Souviengne vous, bon rois, d’Ysabiel de Moncler, 
De Marie et des aultres que je say bien nommer, 
A qui en vo jonesse vous alastez jouer... .”79 

It is a creditable showing, for a literature without a long tradition 
behind it, a literature made for recitation to an illiterate world. And 
though the poets can not always sustain such moments of insight, 
they serve as evidence of an orientation toward reality, and a lively 
enjoyment of human nature for its own sake. 

Limited in content as they are, rudimentary in vocabulary, too 
easily seduced by the mere conventions of romance—yet the chansons 
de geste give evidence of the dawn of an attitude toward personality 
that is humanistic, individualistic, and realistic. And it is certain 
that the men who loved! the chansons de geste loved and partly under- 
stood the values of individual human personality, which in the chan- 
sons de geste were neither subordinated to the purposes of salvation 
nor submerged in general categories. 


“6 Doon de Maience, ed. by M. A. Pey, in Les Anciens Poétes de la France, 
0 (Paris, 1859), ll. 3596. 


87Pp. 21-26. 
®SLes Enfances Ogier, by Adenés li Rois, ed. by A. Scheler (Brussels, 1874), 
ll. 6971-7006. 
89L]. 9845-9857. 
366-369. 
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SPLENDOR OUT OF SCANDAL: THE LUCINDA- 
ARTESIA PAPERS IN THE FEMALE TATLER 


By Paut BUNYAN ANDERSON 
Parsons College 


The newest and most original inom of literary publication in the 
Queen Anne period—the periodical—was perhaps the most fruitful in 
bringing new experience into manageable shape. But the relatively 
humble status of periodical journalism compared to poetry and drama, 
and the inaccessibility of its scattered records have left much of its 
contribution to eighteenth century literary achievement unknown and 
even unsuspected. 

Though of sufficient vitality to continue for 115 issues, The Female 
Tatler of 1709-10 has been accessible to later generations only in 
the files preserved at Oxford and at Harvard, and more recently in a 
photostatic copy at the University of Illinois. The first fifty issues 
were sponsored and written by Mrs. Crackenthorpe, “a Lady that knows 
every thing”; the remaining sixty-five were “Written by a Society 
of Ladies”: Lucinda, Emilia, Arabella, Rosella, Artesia, and Sophronia. 
Such a variety of pseudonyms is bewildering to the reader who would 
like to discover the real person or persons concerned in writing The 
Female Tatler. 

Journalism of singular acuteness and vitality may go unrecognized 
when dispersed among materials of a different kind which it super- 
ficially resembles. Neatly distributed among the sixty-five issues of 
the later Female Tatler are thirty-two papers by the “sisters” Lucinda 
and Artesia (seventeen by Lucinda, fifteen by Artesia). The final 
import and the tough integrity of the material in these papers can 
be realized only when they are separated from the other contributions 
and studied as a whole conceived by the same brain and executed by 
a single hand. 

A new editor, whether taking over an established enterprise or 
launching a new one, must begin by coming to terms with the tradi- 
tion of periodical publication, and be content with cautiously extend- 
ing its scope and expanding the comprehension of his readers. The 
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author of the Lucinda-Artesia papers, whose proper business was 
thinking, and thinking of a sharply realistic and incorruptibly individ- 
ual kind, though not altogether at home in what the age of Queen 
Anne called the new way of writing, was yet sufficiently fascinated 
by it to take up upon his own account the game which “Mr. Bicker- 
staff’ had all but invented, and certainly was playing with careless 
competence. Turning his mind to the study of his new trade, Lucinda- 
Artesia found stimulation both in scrutinizing Steele’s journalism 
(whose rare charm and superficial thought he could appraise with 
equal justice), and in exploring his readers’ minds. Haunted by a 
vision of human stupidity and ignorance as it is made flesh in the 
average man, he tried to understand and to transmute into something 
more significant his readers’ taste for “scandal” and intelligence” 
and their trivial interest in personalities. In Female Tatler No. 60 
he prints a letter from Thomas Love-truth, making fully articulate 
(as that “very pretty Fellow” could scarcely have done for himself) 
his craving for “home Satyr.” To show what has taken in Steele’s 
Tatler, he goes on to report actual conversations, which he may very 
well have overheard, praising juicy bits from earlier issues of the 
Tatler.' Nothing is easier nor more acceptable to your “Good for 
nothing People,” he declares, than to blast the reputation of others 
more deserving than themselves—a merchant eminent for wealth or 
a physician “Famous for the Splendor of his Practice’: 


...it is very easy by giving them Ingenious Nick-Names, and pointing at 
something or other remarkable about them, to let every body that is not a 
Stranger to the Town, know whom you mean without naming them, or being 
very particular; and when thus the Picture is drawn to the Life, whatever 
is writ underneath must be true . .. . put upon them what Scandal you please, 
it will go for Current; for what Mortal that loves Tatling, would not seem to 
believe it, rather than lose the Pleasure of telling the Story and laughing at it. 

In Writing Scandal, I wou’d draw the Picture of those upon whom it is 
design’d, not from Things that are indifferent, and have neither good nor harm 
in them, but from the Folly and Vices of which they are really guilty. 


He will not tolerate personal reflections of this kind and gives a 
circumstantial and deadly example of them in a contribution just 
received from a correspondent. Showing true charity in his deter- 
mination to bar personalities and genuine concern lest “irreparable 
injury” be done to an innocent person, Lucinda-Artesia pretends to 


1For the reprehensible specimens of direct personal satire, to which he 
chooses to refer his readers, see Tatler No. 44 on AEsculapius (Dr. John Rad- 
Cliffe), and Tatler No. 46 on Aurengezebe (Tom Colson). 
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no lofty spiritual qualities but rests his case modestly and securely 
on reality. He will serve truth. He observes dryly that he “shou’d 
be loth to be so mistaken as a certain Gentleman was, who in the 
Description of a Kennel of Hounds, for want of true Intelligence, 
ranged those among the Dogs, which by every body are known to be 
Hares.” [His illustration shows his habitual and heretical respect 
for “low,” illiberal, and specialized competence.| Whenever he has 
good company and no scandal he sighs with relief. In No. 81 he 
has to report an “abundance of Letters full of Scandal and Malicious 
Stories, most of ‘em very ill spell’d,” but finds himself able to answer 
one letter asking for an explanation of Steele’s word /ucubration and 
to make some shrewd psychological observations on Steele’s habit 
in using the term. Then in No. 56, as is usual with him when his 
intelligence is really exercised with an idea, he constructs a piece of 
fiction to drive home his point? by having Lucinda use Chloe and 
Celia as they would use others. There can be no doubt of his in- 


tention to make the Female Tatler serve his ends in compelling his 


readers to examine themselves and their common human nature afresh, 
and to entertain disquieting but magnificently chastening ideas about 
themselves. Finally in No. 95 he asks his readers to see his own 
venture and the new periodical enterprise of the day as one with the 
other great intellectual undertakings of the past and the present, and 
even in some respects as an improvement upon them: 


Our intent is the same with that of the Ancient Stage, whilst we are free 
from all the Objections that can be made against the Modern... . The great 
Aim which the old Philosophers and all Moralists . . . have ever had in view 

. is the Happiness of Society, by teaching every body to govern his own 
Affections, they made all the Members tollerable one to the other, and conse- 
quently serviceable to the whole Body.* What they cut out roughly, Tatlers 
endeavour to polish. Their Business was to reduce great numbers into a Society, 
and ours is to make them a Civilis’d and Polite Society. 


II 


His topics are the topics of the day, generally already handled by 
Steele after his fashion, but now thrown into sharp light and shadow 


2Cf. Decio and Alcander, Remark B of The Fable of the Bees: “a deal i 
sugar.” 

3Cf. the verse fable of “The Hands and Feet and Belly,” in Female Tatler 
No. 100. This fable is probably a reprint of the text of “The Hands, Feet, and 
Belly,” from Bernard Mandeville’s second collection of fables (which I have 
not seen), Aesop Dress’d (1704), dated and described by F. B. Kaye, JEGP, 
xx (1921), 423. Aesop Dress’d was made up of ten new fables followed by 
the fables Mandeville had published in 1703. See note 7. 
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by an intelligence of a very different order. In No. 52 Lucinda’s 
visitors, Emilia and Collonel Worthy, examine duelling as a social 
institution by the comparative method of setting the observed phe- 
nomena of the present age side by side with the data from classical 
antiquity. Both speakers are impressed by the evidence in Homer: 


Instances in the greatest Poet of Antiquity, where Kings call one another 

Names, and swallow Words and Injuries, which the vilest of our Mob would 
not pass by without Blows. 
Though life in antiquity afforded the maximum of verbal insult, the 
institution of duelling did not appear. With too generous admiration 
for the Greeks and Romans, Emilia suggests that their “Magnanimity 
had always been above resenting Words and petty Injuries,” but Col- 
lonel Worthy puts her right by observing “that in those Ages Con- 
versation was not so much refin’d as it is in ours.” The discussion 
concludes unexpectedly (for a reader brought up on Steele’s tender 
humanitarianism) with a hard-headed assertion of the necessity and 
social utility of duelling: 


He added, that he had duely weigh’d whatever had been said against Duel- 
ling, but that he cou’d not conceive how the Conversation, as it is now estab- 
lish’d among the better sort of People, could be upheld if the Custom of it 
was totally abolish’d: It is . . . Ridiculous to say, that where a Man is 
really injur’d, that Law will Redress his Grievances; for if the Brisks, the 
Merrys, the Perts, and the rest of the Coxcombs, might say and do with im- 
punity all what the Law could not take hold of, there would be no appearing 
in Publick for Women, and in a little time, Ladies, you would have no occasion 
for Drawing Rooms.* 


As usual the theoretical dissection of a problem is illustrated by 
an exemplum, in this case by the story in No. 94 of Artesia’s return 
home under the escort of Captain Weakly. He was speedily convinced 


of the emptiness of rank and social status without adequate force 


to maintain them when he came upon a great lubberly fellow and 


‘The materials cited and the conclusions drawn from them are similar in 
Mandeville’s discussion of duelling in the Fable of the Bees. See Bernard 
Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees, ed. F. B. Kaye, 2 vols., Oxford, 1924, 1, 219: 
“Those that rail at Duelling don’t consider the Benefit the Society receives 
from that Fashion: If every ill-bred Fellow might use what Language he 
pleas'd, without being called to an Account for it, all Conversation would be 
spoil’d. Some grave People tell us, that the Greeks and Romans were such 
valiant Men, and yet knew nothing of Duelling but in their Country’s Quarrel: 
This is very true, but for that Reason the Kings and Princes in Homer gave 
one another worse Language than our Porters and Hackney Coachmen would 
be able to bear without Resentment.” Cf. ibid., m, 101-02. Notice Mande- 
ville’s persistent interest in the phenomena of scolding and calling names, 0, 
ae and his scientific insight into the origin and development of language, 
Il, 287-88. 
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imprudently atiempted to abuse him with his cane and his tongue, 
for the unmannerly fellow “with an unmerciful Fist knock’d him down 
at a Blow, and immediately seizing on him with his Gigantick Paws, 
broke his Sword in several pieces . . .’ When Artesia’s exciting 
adventure has been related to them, the company in the drawing-room 
debate the affair, and Lucinda sums up weightily: 


She advised all Gentlemen, if ever they were forced in Town to Walk on Foot 
with one or more Women, to provide themselves of a sturdy Fellow, one that 
knows how to use his Hands and Feet, and is able either by his Presence to 
prevent, or with a Cudgel correct the ill Manners of Abusive Fellows . . . . she 
caution’d the Weakly’s in general to be more reserved in their Expressions, 
when they spoke to people of Ten times their Strength: Ever since Gun- 
Powder, said she, has been in Fashion, a Man may make a very good Con- 
mander in our Wars, without much bodily Strength; but he ought to re- 
erry that where this levelling Composition is not to be used the Case is 
alter’d. 


Ill 


To treat the not dissimilar and no less prevalent evil of war and 
the suggested remedies of pacifistic or utilitarian evasion, Lucinda- 
Artesia, conceiving a series of papers on honor and martial glory, 
introduces some new characters to the readers of the Female Tatler: 
Aunt and Uncle Fortio, and the sons of their household, Cesar, Pompey, 
and Alexander. Alexander was shot at Blenheim, but would have 
been made a captain had he outlived the battle. Issue No. 77 prints 
a letter from Uncle Fortio to Artesia, and a letter from Aunt Fortio 
(née Sapientio) to Lucinda. The sisters discuss the letters warmly 
in No. 78: Lucinda praises the “Patience and Heroick Firmness of 
Mind” of her uncle, who has lost two sons in the war and is ready to 
give a third to his country—but Artesia thinks her uncle too cruel 
and insensible and calls him an inhuman father and a distracted 
idolator of honor. Lucinda proposes to assist Fortio in spurring on 
Pompey to feats of war and exploits of glory, but Artesia champions 
her aunt’s cause, and to bring Pompey to his senses writes doggerel 


5The last sentence of this paper is another fruit of the author's reflection 
on the fine art of vituperation, this time not in Homer but in medieval romance: 
“I have often thought, that these Hyperbolical Threats were a remainder of 
Paganism, and gencrally attended with the same Fate of the Haughty Language 
in Old Romances, where those that gave it always came off by the Lee; but 
with this Difference, that there the Giants spoke it to the Knights Errants, 
and here the Knights Errant often say it to the Giants.” 


8Cf. An Enquiry into the Origin of Honour, and The Usefulness of Christianity 
in War. By the Author of the Fable of the Bees (1732). 
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verses on “Grinning Honour.’ In their next paper, No. 80, Colonel 
Worthy and an Oxford Gentleman are introduced as champions, re- 
spectively, of Lucinda and Artesia to debate the question of Pompey’s 
choice of a career: whether to cross the seas in quest of honor and 
Jearn the difficult art of war, or to stay at home and take his pleasure. 
As the basis for his argument the Oxford Gentleman requires nothing 
less than a psychology—a theory of human motivation—when he sets 
out to explain—‘the great Point where we all cheat and are cheated 
by one another”: 


... We are great Admirers of Praise and desire to be thought well of by 
others; but . . . it follows that no body can be much pleased with the Actions 
of others, as long as he can perceive nothing in them but a Tendency toward 
their own Preservation, and consequently he that would be praised, must at 
least seemingly recede from that first Principle, so as to make others believe 
that his own Benefit is not the only thing he aims at. 

The Oxford Gentleman’s anecdote from his school days of the boys 
daring each other to wade through a puddle right over the tops of 
their shoes is an apt illustration in his very best vein. To complete 
the movement of his mind on the issue at hand another paper is 
required. In No. 84 Artesia summarizes with feminine facility the 
argument thus far: “So much for the Glory of the Business: The 
next thing he was to speak to was the Conversation with Men of 
Honour.” He proceeds to a realistic observation and analysis of the 
life of a “Man of Honour” (a man who follows the profession of 
arms), and rounds off the argument, as Lucinda-Artesia likes to do, 
with a Latin tag—a quotation from Seneca,* translated for the benefit 
of the ladies: 


None come too late to that long Home 
Whence none Return when once they're come. 

In addition to the Fortios, followers of martial glory in contempo- 
rary life, Lucinda-Artesia has in mind the chief heroes of the past 
upon whom praise has been lavished. Devoting practically an entire 
paper to Alexander® and exposing him to disintegrating utilitarian 


, 7Two verse fables published in 1703 by Bernard Mandeville are reprinted 
in the Lucinda-Artesia papers: “The Carp,” Female Tatler No. 97, Some Fables 
After the Easie and Familiar Method of Monsieur de la Fontaine (1703), 
24-26; “The Wolves and the Sheep,” Female Tatler No. 98-2, Some Fables 
(1703), 51-52. 

en Seneca see also Female Tatler Nos. 90, 105, and 109, and Kaye, 1, 152; 
115, 346. 


"No. 70. Cf. Female Tatler No. 95, and Kaye, 1, 55; 1, 31, 79, 235. 
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analysis, he finds neither prudence nor design in his conduct, nor 
plausible end or tolerable advantage which he proposed to himself 
for his terrible exertions. In the same way he makes the reputation 
of Edward III shrivel and seem a mean thing, as he tells the story 
of his dealings with the burghers of Calais. 

Lucinda-Artesia is aware, indeed, that his ideas are sufficiently 
disturbing to need to be presented in dramatic form somewhere be- 
tween jest and earnest. He contrives with some cleverness a literary 
form that shows its legitimate descent from the dialogues of Plato 
and the colloquies of Erasmus and permits him to soften the shock 
of his unconventional thought by providing a character to champion 
any aspect of truth which he wishes to put forward. It is possible 
too for a human being (as it is not for an argument) to win some 
degree of toleration for himself by confessing the motives which have 
made him so fierce a partisan. Offering a human justification for the 
intensity of her pacifism, Artesia apologizes in No. 94: 


That sometime ago I was very severe, and perhaps a little too Satyrical upon 
the Men of Honour, I am very willing to own. What I said then was at the 
Request of my Aunt Fortio, [to] diswade her only Son from going into the 
Army: She is a Sorrowful Mother, and has lost two Children there already. .. 


IV 


Next to the problems of war and brute force in fascination and 
difficulty is the problem of woman. In No. 68 Lucinda permits her- 
self to be taunted in her own drawing-room: “. . . must we never 
have a Table of Fame for the Women, because you are afraid that 
People will say you are good for nothing, but Copying after ‘Squire 
Bickerstaff?” After this personal thrust Lucinda has to proceed to 
the appraisal of female excellence despite the veritable “Apple of 
Dissention” which is introduced by the necessity of deciding whether 
the ladies are to be chosen from the married or the virgin state. 
One unlucky spark, thinking of Petronius’ story, named the word 
Ephesus and pretended to cough.!? One of the unmarried ladies 
(hence both an inexperienced and an interested party) asked impa- 
tiently: 


10Cf. Spectator No. 11 in which the spirited feminist Arietta cites the fable 
of the lion and the man for Petronius’ benefit and tells the moving story of 
Inkle and Yarico as a final and overwhelming answer (as Steele hopes) to 
Petronius’ deadly account of the matron ef Ephesus. 
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Is it possible . . . so many Women should talk of Virtue, and no body men- 
tion Chastity; I have always thought, that to Women it was as peculiar as 
Wisdom and Integrity to Man. 

But it is just that quality that Lucinda-Artesia finds worthy of analysis 
in No. 86—Lucretia like Alexander must come to judgment: 


... now every body was for Lucretia, and I was going to make her the Presi- 
dent of the Female Table, when the Oxford Gentleman prevented me thus: 
Ladies, said he, the famous Lucretia I doubt has got more Reputation than she 
deserved, if she had fear’d the loss of her Honour more than Death, Tarquin 
must have kill’d before he could have ravish’d her. ...I think she comes 
far short of Susanna, the Virtuous Marchioness of Oizzi, who rather chose to 
Die than to forfeit her Chastity. 


The Oxford Gentleman quotes Susanna’s Latin epitaph as it is en- 
graved on her monument in Padua" and gives the sense of it in Eng- 
lish for the benefit of the ladies: 


The Fam’d Lucretia? dar’d, undone, 
Die for her Honour when ’twas gone; 
But Chaster Susan did much more, 

Who dar’d, to save it, Die before. 


The scrutiny of the supposed one thing needful in woman is con- 
tinued in Female Tatler No. 102 in a short piece of fiction. Two 
cousins brought up together in the same household are set in neat anti- 
thesis to each other: the cold and strictly virtuous Ephelia, thought by 
every one to have vowed perpetual virginity at twenty, and gay and 
good-humored Clotilda, two years younger, and entirely willing to be 
married. Two young gentlemen, Amintor and Decio, appear as suit- 
ors for the girls. When Decio and Clotilda do at length surmount 
Clotilda’s difficulty in having an older girl in her family still un- 
married and are happily united in marriage, they proceed to the 
consummation of their love. Ephelia parades her prudishness and 
her sexual perversion by coming upon them without the least warning 
and makes “the House ring . . . exclaiming against such Monsters, 
as she called ‘em, of Uncleanness.” It turns out that she herself 
has had an affair of three years standing with the gardener and has 
to be furnished with herbs several times “to prevent her being dis- 
cover’d by Pregnancy .. .” 


Maximilian Misson, A New Voyage to Italy: With Curious Observations on 
several other Countries, as, Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, Geneva, Flanders, 
and Holland (1699), 1, 98. 

12Cf. these characteristic treatments of the Lucretia story: by Mandeville, 
Kaye, 1, 210; by Steele, Tatler No. 84; by Addison, Tatler No. 117. 
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An important aspect of woman’s life to which Female Tatler No, 
76 is devoted, is woman as mother and mother-in-law. The sad story 
of Altamira!’ and her unkind mother-in-law and four or five stories 
more of the same kind from contemporary English life are mentioned, 
and “Terence’s comedy” is cited as a literary instance from antiquity 
and but one of the many in the long course of human experience which 
have made the mother-in-law a proverb. Arabella can offer only some 
commonplace reasons for the difficulties between mothers-in-law and 
daughters-in-law, but Lucinda presents a bold psychological analysis 
(which can still be refreshingly simple since it is before Freud): 


The Generality of Women are very fond of their Sons, in them, when they 
are grown up they see, or at least imagine that they see, every thing that was 
taking or commendable in the Fathers of them when they were Young; this 
makes ’em as it were Jealous of their Daughters-in-Law, grudging them the 
Enjoyment of their Sons, because it so much resembles what once they were 
possess’d of themselves... . 

The paper ends, as sometimes happens in Lucinda-Artesia’s journal- 
ism,'* with an outburst from a person who incarnates the very thing 
that has been analyzed. An elderly gentlewoman, touched to the 
quick (or, as we should say, getting her defense mechanism working), 
gives a violent denial of what Lucinda has said and upholds the wis- 
dom of mothers-in-law and the pure love they bear their sons, which 
alone prompts them to their duty of giving good advice to the foolish 
young women who marry their sons. 

Two papers, finally, No. 95 and No. 111, brimming over with a 
humorous and eminently sane feminism, put the burden of proof on 
any one who would deny women the right to do things—whether to 
learn Latin, to have babies, to write Female Tatlers, or to know 
arithmetic and help their husbands in business. Speaking for English 
women in No. 111, the last Female Tatler, Lucinda says that their 
fondness for arithmetic has found an outlet in gaming, and admits that 


the Dutch Women have a far better Method to attain that Art by counting 
their Gains, and confining it to Trade; but when English Husbands will give 


13In this case the author of the Lucinda-Artesia papers is noticing material 
originating in the Emilia-Rosella papers. Cf. Female Tatler Nos. 61, 65, 71 
and the B. Bragge Female Tatler No. 32. Altamira was probably Mrs. Collier, 
Lord Portmore’s niece, whose marriage to the Earl of Dorset was admitted, 
Nov. 26, 1709, according to Narcissus Luttrell, A Brief Historical Relation of 
State Affairs (Oxford, 1857), v1, 516. She had been one of the maids of 
honour since July 20, 1703, Luttrell, op. cit., 5, 321, and required only sk 
years to catch her favorite among the “court mice.” 


14Cf. the ribbon weaver from Southwark in Female Tatler No. 74. 
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a sincere account of their Affairs, and consult with their Wives and confide 
in their Friendship and Diligence, I dare believe they will soon overtake their 
Neighbors in the use of that Commendable Science. . . .15 


The same freedom that he grants to women Lucinda-Artesia would 
extend to every kind and condition of human being. His caustic 
intelligence is destructive of special spiritual privilege, however plausi- 
bly intrenched. He is always on the watch for spiritual arrogance, 
whether it is the arrogance of sex, of a particular and limited way of 
life, or of a special taste which claims preéminence for itself to the 
exclusion of other possible claims. Defying the eighteenth-century 
notion that some kinds of knowledge are unworthy of the attention 
of a gentleman, he is unashamed of his curiosity and zest for tech- 
nical and specialized knowledge. As we have seen in his discussion 
of scandal, he ridiculed the gentleman who mistook the hares for the 
hounds. In Female Tatler No. 86, taking notice of The Tatler Nos. 
96 and 99, two weeks earlier, he prints a letter from John Warp, 
a Colchester Dutchman, pertly inquiring of Bickerstaff “. . . what 
Flannel has to do with the Dead, or the Colchester People with 
either.”'® Lucinda interrupts indignantly: “A mighty Business in- 
deed, if a Gentleman of his Parts should not exactly know what sort 
of Stuff Folks are buried in!” But the Oxford Gentleman agrees with 
John Warp: “I don’t think this is such a trifling Fault: It is no 
Crime not to know those silly Mechanick Things, but it is a very 
great one to say more of them than you know: Those that would 
Write for Publick Entertainment, I reckon as much obliged to touch 


15Cf. Mandeville’s lively interest in contrasting women in England with wo- 
men in Holland in the conversation between Antonia and Lucinda, The Virgin 
Unmask’d: or, Female Dialogues Betwixt an Elderly Maiden Lady, and her 
Niece, On Several Diverting Discourses on Love, Marriage, Memoirs, and 
Morals, &c. (1709), 127-28: “Antonia. ‘If you was in other Countries, perhaps 
you might have Reason to complain; but in England, Women are treated very 
Respectfully, as well as Tenderly.’” 

Lucinda. ‘’Tis that Respect, and Tenderness I hate, when it consists only in 
outward shew: In Holland Women sit in their Counting-houses, and do Busi- 
ness, or at least are acquainted with every thing their Husbands do. But says 
a Rascal here, no, my Dear, that is too much Trouble; those Butter-Boxes 
don’t know, how to treat Ladies; Men should only study, how to give ’em 
Pleasure; With this he sends her to the Play-House; and when she comes Home, 
there’s an Extent out against her Husband, all what they have in the World 
is gone, and they tear the very Rings from the Lady’s Fingers, that was so 
respected an Hour ago. Is not this enough to make a VVoman run mad.’” 

16Notice among the works attributed to Bernard Mandeville, Kaye, 1, xxxi, 
“A Sermon Preach’d at Colchester, to the Dutch Congregation... . . By the 
Reverend C. Schrevelius. . . . Translated into English by B. M. M. D. [1708]. 
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upon nothing but what they are well assur’d of, as if they Writ the 
most serious Epick Poem .. .” 

There may be no accounting for tastes or for trades (whether push- 
pin or poetry), but each has a right to compete freely with the others 
for whatever satisfaction it can bring to the individual, or what social 
approval it can win for itself. Not grieving over much for the alleged 
poverty of poets and men of learning, the Oxford Gentleman in No, 
66 strikes at a popular illusion in speaking of the shoemaker’s or 
tailor’s son who has been given university training: 


Nay, the Vulgar think that he has but hard Measure, if in a Worshipful Family 
he is treated like a Gentleman, and gets Eight or Ten Pounds a Year for saying 
Grace to a good Dinner, of which he is to take part himself, and not a Word 
of his Brother that carries a Musket for Six Pence a Day. 

Lucinda-Artesia believes indeed that the English have an exaggerated 
respect for learning and for Latin, and that they order things better 
in Germany’ where “they read a Latin Poet in a Morning and go 
to work in the Afternoon.” 

Flying in the face of many an old philosopher, Artesia asserts in 
No. 105 that “Seneca, and all the Moralists may say what they 
please, but there is no general Definition to be given of Happiness, 
unless all Mankind had the same Aim .. .””. She comes to the defense 
of Laborio who is being ridiculed by all the company present “for 
his Diligence and Industry in getting a Penny” though he is a man 
of nearly fourscore. He makes money and his nephew spends it—both 
are busy and perfectly content.'* In No. 109 she resumes the dis- 
cussion with skill in finding the homely and picturesque phrase for her 
unpretentious wisdom: 


I Remember that I was a good big Girl before I could be perswaded, but 
that they were all Fools that did not love cheese.19 Such Wise-Acres as I was 
then are all’ People that Esteem others less for not loving and hating the 
same Things, and in short for not being of the same Opinion with themselves. 


She has grasped the fundamental principle upon which any democratic 


17Cf. Kaye, mu, 239. 

18Cf. Remark I of The Fable of the Bees and the characters Florio and 
Cornaro. 

19Mandeville delights in fables of small beer (Kaye, 1, 236-38), and in figures 
as common as our daily bread and cheese: “... why should Nicanor drink 
Wine any more than he would eat Cheese, if he did not love it?”—A Letter 
to Dion (1732), 60; “cram some Nastiness, or Cheese in his Mouth, which he 
hated. . ."—The Virgin Unmask’d (1709), 80. Notice also the preface to As 
Enquiry into the Origin of Honour (1732), p. viii: “It is wrong to under-roast 
Mutton for People who love to have their Meat well done.” 
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and truly human society must be based—to the perpetual chagrin 
of all brahmins and dictators: “. . . as it is allow’d that no body 
knows so well where the Shoe pinches as he that wears it, so by a 
parity of Reason the same Wearer is best able to determine when 
it is easy.” 


VI 


For the fullest expression of the author’s social vision the Oxford 
Gentleman is allowed two papers, No. 62 and No. 64. They contain 
a moving but restrained statement of principles, and a utilitarian 
parable of the talents. Their thought is winged with the spiritual 
energy of a prose Lucretius who has taken the nature of human 
society for his intellectual province. As usual the ladies start the 
discussion: Emilia extolling the “Happiness of Civil Conversation”; 
Arsinoe opposing to her optimism the view “that there is no Animal 
that is naturally so little inclined to be Sociable as Man .. . that 
without Government and the Rigour of the Laws, it would be im- 
possible that a Dozen of them should ever spend one Day together 
in Peace.” The Oxford Gentleman,”? when the stage is set for him, 
presents the audacious social philosophy which was to reach a wider 
audience after the publication of the prose commentaries on the 
Fable of the Bees in 1714: 


As to the saying, that Man is a Sociable Creature, it is very true, but generally 
misunderstood, for it means not that Human Creatures by some good Quality 
or innate Virtue peculiar to themselves, Esteem their own Kind and love one 
another’s Company more than other Animals; for in that Sense it is utterly 
false, but it signifies, that by the multiplicity of their Wants as well as Appe- 
tites, their differing from one another in Humour, Inclinations and Opinion, 
the vast Love every one of them has for himself, the fickleness of their Minds, 
and the discontentedness of their Nature, joyn’d to their use of Speech, the 
excellent Fabrick of their Bodies, the admirable Make of their Hands and Arms, 
and more especially the fine Composure and exquisite Sense of their Fingers, 
they are of all Animals the only Species, of which even the greatest Num- 
bers may be made Subservient to one another, and by Skilful Management 
compose a lasting Society. The certainty of a future State, makes it the 
Interest of every individual Person to be Virtuous, but Humility, Temperance, 
Contentedness, Frugality, and several other Virtues, are very insignificant, as 
to the Publick, and so far from making a Country Flourish, that no Nation 
ever yet enjoy’d the most ordinary Comforts of Life, if they were not Counter- 
ballanc’d by the opposite Vices. The more a Rich Man Consumes, the better 
Subject he is, and it is only to them that have had Wealth, and were willing 
to part with it, that we are beholden for all the Arts and Sciences that have 
been invented for the Comfort or Splendor of Life. 


*OWhen he is first characterized in the Female Tatler, he is described in No. 
78 as a man “who makes a Jest of all the World, and calls every thing Vanity 
that others count most valuable.” 
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At the end of No. 62 he leaves the ladies perplexed and a little 
uncomfortable with the feeling that familiar ground and habitual be. 
liefs are shifting from beneath their feet. But at the beginning of 
No. 64 they show their spirit and their essential relish for the argu- 
ment by parodying it: 


Emilia and Camilla to Ridicule what the Oxford Gentlemen had started said 
a hundred Things in Praise of Calligula, Heliogabalus,*! Sardanapalus, and all 
the Kings and Emperors they could think on, that had been Infamous for 
Luxury and Extravagancy! 


The author ever ready to take a text from Steele turns once more to 
Tatlers No. 96 and No. 99 (which were of interest to John Warp) 
and supplies the Oxford Gentleman with an answer to Steele as well 
as to the fun-making of the ladies: 


I cannot be of the Opinion, that all those People that take no other Worldly 
Care than how to Dress, Eat, Drink, and Sleep well, are so useless to Human 
Society . . . . who by the Sollicitous Care they take of their Backs and Bellies, 
make Money Circulate, and are the real Encouragers of every useful Art and 
Science. But the Fabrick of Society must not be the same in all its Parts; and 
as the plenty of the Rich should make them Generous and Free, so Poverty 
ought to teach others to be Frugal and Industrious. . .. The jarring Discord 
of Contraries makes the Harmony of the whole, it is the Business of the 
Skilful Politician, to make every thing serve in its proper Place, and extract 
good from the very worst, as well as the best. Those that have Justice and 
Integrity he makes Judges, Men of Meekness, Eloquence and Piety, he makes 
Divines, but of Villains that delight in Tears and Cruelty, he makes Jaylers, 
Turn-keys, Tipstaves, Sergeants, Bayliffs, &c. of those that have neither Com- 
passion, Conscience, nor Honour, he generally makes Attorneys, Sollicitors, 
Bankers and Usurers; of those that, besides their own, love to meddle with 
other People’s Business, he makes Petty Magistrates; and of those that are too 
Lazy to mind either, he makes Foot Soldiers, of Foolish Youths he breeds Sea- 
men, and of Rogues, the ill natur’d ones are employ’d for Tidewaiters and 
Informers, whilst the others serve for Pimps and Pandars. Those that are 
really Honest, and without Ambition or any other Vice, contented with the 
Station they are in, he Praises, but lets them alone. 


It is a splendid intellectual and spiritual vision of the possibilities 
in imperfect material, of the soul of social goodness and an ultimate 
harmony in things paltry and unpromising, not so remote as might 
be supposed from Shakespeare’s mind as he was writing Measure for 
Measure, or from Christ’s insight into human nature as recorded in 
the New Testament. But to keep up the human comedy of the 
framework, for which the author has as much zest in his prosaic 
Dutch way as Chaucer had in the Canterbury Tales, Lucinda must 
needs interrupt the speaker: 


21Cf. Kaye, m, 215. 
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He would have gone on, but, not being able to endure his Sophistical way 
of arguing any longer, I broke in upon him, told him, That the falsity of his 
Assertions were so obvious, that I thought it not worth my Time to refute his 
abominable Principles, so contrary to Virtue, Religion and good Manners, and 
desired him never to visit me any more. 


VII 

Although there is no external evidence to connect Dr. Bernard 
Mandeville with the Female Tatler, the internal evidence seems to me 
inescapable. The Lucinda-Artesia papers are of one piece through- 
out: four or five years earlier than the prose remarks on the Fable 
of the Bees, published in 1714, they present Mandeville’s character- 
istic thinking on the topics with which he continued to be concerned 
for the remainder of his life. For the material habitually selected 
from Lucinda-Artesia’s reading or experience, and for the special de- 
tails of his arguments, there are extensive and precise parallels in 
Mandeville’s acknowledged writings. It is the same mind working 
with the same materials. 

In The Female Tatler to be sure, Mandeville is practicing periodi- 
cal journalism rather than philosophical controversy, and his natural 
opposite is not Shaftesbury but Steele.**  Mandeville’s venture into 
journalism for five months, November 4, 1709, to March 31, 1710, 
should be taken into account in any study of his career. It is pos- 
sible that the thirty-two issues of the Female Tatler for which he 
was responsible are a body of new material of sufficient significance 
to modify previous interpretations of Mandeville and perhaps to throw 
some light on the development of his thought.** 


22External evidence for Mandeville’s participation in another journalistic en- 
terprise is cited, but not credited, by F. B. Kaye, op. cit., m, 418, as the first 
item in his chronological list of references to Mandeville’s work: “Diary of 
Mary Countess Cowper, Lady of the Bedchamber to the Princess of Wales 
1714-1720. 1864. ‘Mr. Horneck, who wrote The High German Doctor... 
told me that Sir Richard Steele had no hand in writing the Town Talk, which 
was attributed to him; that it was one Dr. Mandeville and an Apothecary of 
his Acquaintance that wrote that Paper; and that some Passages were wrote 
on purpose to make believe it was Sir R. Steele’ (see under date of 1 Feb. 
1716). There seem no grounds for this assertion.” I have not had access to a 
file of Town Talk. 

234 separate article is required for a study of the other contributions to the 
later Female Tatler. It is possible that a single contributor, Emilia-Rosella, 
is responsible for the twenty-six issues which form the second largest body of 
material in that periodical. Mr. George Sherburn has used the apt term ‘gang 
warfare’ to describe the literary pleasantries of Pope and his contemporaries. 
Now Emilia-Rosella, whoever she may have been, is devoted to the service 
of Mrs. Centlivre and her allies, most flagrantly perhaps in Female Tatler No. 
69 (Cf. 71, 76). In the earlier Female Tatler a facetious advertisement ridicules 
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Pope’s publisher, Bernard Lintott—‘Judicious B——-L——, who gives it for his 
Reason why the Tragedy of Phaedra and Hippolitus did not take better, that 
it was because it had not Humour enough in it.” In John Durant Breval’s 
The Confederates (1717), p. 28, Lintott is introduced speaking to Cibber and T] 
Pope regarding a projected version of “the Cid”: 


Let me your Copy pray bespeak in Time: 

And if you crowd among your Tragick Stile, 

A little Humour, that will make one smile, 

(I found that Want, in Phaedra once before) 

No Brother of the Press shall give you more: ... 


It scems likely that some of the animosities of 1717 had their roots in much las 
older soil. It is tempting too to identify the gentleman introduced by Lucinda Pr 
in No. 98-2 to speak at such length on the problems of foreign travel for " 
young Englishmen as John Durant Breval. This gentleman, who is highly n 
pleased with the fable of “The Carp,” makes remarks which read like a pro- m: 


spectus of the substantial work to which Breval was to settle down in his 
maturity. Cf. the prefaces to the handsome folio volumes of his Remarks On 


several Parts of Europe (2 vols., 1726), and to the continuation (2 vols., 1738). co 
Similarly one would like to be sure that the story of Arabella and Curvino, de 
told in Artesia’s No. 58, November 18, 1709, is an early comment on Pope. It 
This issue contains a letter from Curvino, complaining that he “wou’d have to 
made some Love Addresses to your Nice Arabella, but my Back not being nl 
made so strait as some People’s are, I have never yet spoke to her, but she fell to 
a Laughing like an Impertinent Fool, as she is:” ... Arabella admits the s 
charge without hesitation and defends herself: “Curvino, said she, is a Gentle- to 
man, that besides the Misfortune of being Hump Back’d has very long Limbs, IS 
that are yet more remarkably Slender; his Body is extremely short, he has te 
no Neck, and his Head is very large: So much for his Shape; as to his Under- te 
standing and Estate they are neither of ’em despicable: He wears very rich y' 


Cloahs, but Summer or Winter never appears in Sight without a Loose Great 
Coat over them, with Three or four Pleats in the Back of it, and let what 


Wigs will be in the Fashion, he is never seen in any other than a large Broad St 
Spanish One Covering his Back and Shoulders, which like a huge Fleece he 
carries upon all the rest. I confess that I can’t forbear laughing when I see h 
him, not because he is Crooked or ill shaped, and I hope you don’t think me f 
so rude or so silly; what I laugh at in him is the vast Concern a Man must 
have for an Infirmity, for which he is in no ways answerable, when knowingly I 


he puts himself in a Ridiculous Dress, and takes such uncommon Pains, in hopes e 

of covering what his Reason might tell him could never be hid; his Misfortune 

being so conspicuous throughout his whole Make, that without seeing his Back, a 

whoever views him Before, may be assured he is crooked Behind.” r 
t 
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THE NEW GERMAN GEISTESWISSENSCHAFT 


By Ben B. RosENBERG 
The Johns Hopkins University 


In a review of Paul Meissner’s Die geistesgeschichtlichen Grund- 
lagen des englischen Literaturbarocks (Miinchen: Max Huber, 1934), 
Professor R. S. Crane criticizes Meissner as a representative of the 
“new” German Geistesgeschichte or Geisteswissenschaft, which is pri- 
marily 
concerned not with tracing causal sequences in human affairs, but rather with 
delimiting ages and characterizing the peculiar Geist—Platonic idea—of each. 
Its aim, in Spengler’s language, is the morphology of epochs, not the explana- 
tory narrative of what has taken place; the facts obtained by research are sig- 
nificant for it as examples of the prevailing spirit rather than as happenings 
to be understood in terms of their antecedents and consequences. Its method 
is essentially the method of analogy ... the Geisteswissenschaftler seeks first 
to discover a formula which will express the peculiar structure of the ages he 
is dealing with and then proceeds, by means of the kind of insight which de- 
tects similarities in the midst of apparent differences, to apply this constant 
term in the interpretation of all the diverse activities which fall within the 
years in question.! 

This definition undoubtedly fits Meissner’s ingenious treatment of 
seventeenth-century English literature. But it is erroneous to consider 
him to be a typical exponent of the new German Geisteswissenschaft, 
for Meissner’s work, though published only within the last year, be- 
longs to the outmoded school of literary research. Indeed, his gen- 
eralizations and analogies are more typical of the first years of re- 
action against the Schererian school of positivistic and textcritical 
research, of the first wave of enthusiasm for metaphysical specula- 
tions and not of the more objective, “new” Geisteswissenschaft. 

The school of Scherer, patterned after the natural sciences, was 
interested only in purely objective research, in scientific investiga- 
tions, in textcritical examinations determining as far as possible the 
causal connections between the present and the past, and in under- 
standing the process of historical development.? But with the as- 
cendancy of a more idealistic outlook in philosophy, the literary sci- 


1Philological Quarterly, x1v (1935), 153. 
°Cf. H. Paul, Grundriss der germanischen Philologie, 1, 2. 
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ences in Germany underwent an almost sudden about-face. Not the 
object, but rather the idea became of paramount importance in lit- 
erary research. This urge for ideological studies, gaining strength at 
the turn of the century, found its patron saint in Herder and the later 
romanticists. Herder had already proclaimed the ideas of this school: 


Studieren heisst freilich zuerst den Wortverstand erforschen und das so 
griindlich als es zu folgenden Stiicken gehért. Man suche aber auch mit dem 
Auge der Philosophie in ihren Geist zu blicken: mit dem Auge der Aesthetik 
die feinen Schénheiten zu zergliedern, die den Kritikern sonst gemeiniglich nur 
im Ubermass erscheinen dann suche man mit dem Auge der Geschichte Zeit 
gegen Zeit, Land gegen Land und Genie gegen Genie zu _ halten.* 


Literary research, then, had to encompass philosophy, aesthetics, 
and history. The contents (Gehalt) of a work, its reflection of ideas 
and moods, neglected by the Scherer school as too subjective, was 
accorded the main emphasis by the new metaphysical schools. But 
the pendulum swung too far from objective, textcritical research, and 
we meet with a period of highly speculative and subjective criticism, 
in which the critic often beheld himself as the creative artist shaping 
history in accordance with his individual imagination and will. 

The Baroque, especially, more than any other phase in the history 
of literature, was well adapted to this subjective speculation. For 
known intimately only by a few, spoken of derogatorily for over two 
hundred years, the seventeenth century was a relatively unexplored 
field, so that when the new wave of ideological criticism swept over 
the study of the Baroque, there was little knowledge of actual texts 
and very little of sound and solid moorings to which to anchor the 
flights of fancies and phantasies. This lack of firm foundation ac- 
counts also for the widely divergent points of view which were so 


’3Herders Werke, ed. Suphan, 1, 286f—“Uber die neuere deutsche Literatur, 
1766-1767.” 

Strikingly similar to this is Benedetto Croce’s requirement of modern liter- 
ary historians: 

“Das will heissen, dass die methodologische Untersuchung iiber die Litera- 
turgeschichte, wenn sie streng durchgefiihrt wird und bis auf den Grund dringt, 
den Kreis der ganzen Philosophie des Geistes durchgeht und deshalb diese 
Philosophie selbst ist; und dass der Geschichtsschreiber der Literatur, der seines 
Tuns sicher und vollbewusst, ein Philosoph fiir die Geschichtsschreibung als 
bewiesen gelten mag... . 

Es hat iibrigens eine Zeit gegeben, in der diese Einheit von Theorie und 
Geschichte von Philosophie und Literatur allgemein anerkannt war, oder wenlg- 
stens gefiihlt und erlebt; das Zeitalter in dem gerade die Geschichte der Dich- 
tung entstand, das Zeitalter der grossen idealistischen und romantischen Phi- 
losophie eines Herder, eines Wilhelm von Humboldt, eines Friedrich Schlegels. 
... Und diese Uberlieferung miissen wir aufnehmen. Methodologie und Lit- 
eraturgeschichte, Dt., Vjs., 1932, 529ff. 
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prevalent among the students of the Baroque. We only have to 
consider the diametrically opposed views of Fritz Strich, Herbert 
Cysarz, Arthur Hibscher, Friedrich Gundolf, Emil Ermatinger, to 
realize the jumble into which literary criticism was led by the sub- 
jective metaphysical speculations and the generalizations, the anal- 
ogies and absolute categories which were imposed upon German litera- 
ture. To this period, which found its culmination in the early twenties, 
Professor Crane’s devastating criticism may well apply. 

Luckily for the progress of German literary criticism, however, the 
pendulum swayed back once more toward a more objective outlook. 
Almost simultaneously with the introduction of metaphysics into 
literary research, warnings were issued against lofty speculations and 
excessive subjectivism in the study of literature. Burdach, the great 
student of the Renaissance, warned against what he considered to 
be too much generalization and too much synthesis of individual phe- 
nomena: 


Nur wenn der Umfang und die Reinheit der Induktion, nur wenn die selb- 
standige und originale Quellenforschung, nur wenn der Fleiss, den keine Miihe 
bleichet, Schritt halt mit dem Gang der Spekulation, kann etwas dauerndes 
geleistet werden . . .. wer zusammenschaut, kann nicht selbst studiert haben, 
aber wissen muss er, wann und wo die Zusammenschau beginnen darf.+ 


But the most effective criticism of generalizations and subjective 
speculations we find in Hans Epstein’s scathing monograph, Die Meta- 
physizierung in der literaturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung und ihre 
Folgen.® Epstein assails metaphysical speculations which accept as 
hypotheses absolute entities behind the course of natural phenomena, 
and which interpret historical events as the outer expression of these 
absolute values. One of the dangers of this type of reasoning, Epstein 
correctly points out, is that according to it the great personalities 
in a given period are not considered important, except in their rela- 
tionship to the problem or the “meaning” of that period. Thus the 
critics will often take into consideration merely those ideas or per- 
sonalities which can fit into their preconceived picture. And very 
often, sad to relate, these preconceived notions will not stand up under 
the touchstone of analytical criticism. An objective analysis would 
also destroy any attempt at forcing under one category groups which 
are only superficially related. For to force literature into arbitrary 


‘Deutsche Renaissance, p. iv. 
5Germanische Studien, 73, Berlin, 1929. 
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systems, such as periods of antithesis and harmony—as Hiibscher, 
Strich, and Meissner have done—is mere metaphysical speculation, 
which prevents any attempt at objective and true evaluation. Jrrblicke 
and Systemzwang they are called by Epstein.® 

Epstein’s monograph represents a concrete expression of the wide. 
spread resentment surging up against the early enthusiasm for lofty, 
ideological evaluations.‘ The Baroque, for example, had come to mean 
so many things that it was in danger of losing its significance alto- 
gether. And as a matter of fact, the term was discarded by many of 
the younger critics, it was used as a mere terminus technicus by oth- 
ers, and most of the later literary historians restricted its application 
to a few decades around the middle of the seventeenth century. 

All this criticism showed that the time was ripe for a new, healthier, 
and more objective literary history. And it was Rudolf Unger who 
pointed to a new road of research which later was followed by most 
of the younger critics and literary historians. In his Literaturgeschichte 
als Problemgeschichte and in a lecture delivered before a group of 
German philologists assembled at Erlangen in 1925,5 Unger proposed 
an extensive program of literary studies founded on an objective and 
at the same time philosophic view of literature as the history of 
problems. This program may be considered as one of the main mo- 
tivating forces toward what we may call the new German Literatur- 
wissenschaft or Geisteswissenschaft. 

Unger objected to the older scientific methods, which were con- 
cerned only with isolated, individual problems, to the method of 


Germ. Stud., 73, p. 59. 

7™Meissner takes cognizance of Epstein’s criticism: 

“Ich bin mir durchaus der Gefahren bewusst, die in der Metaphysizierung 
einer geistesgeschichtlichen Epoche liegen. Epsteins Warnung, die Kompliziert- 
heit der historischen Entwicklung bestimmten Wertideen zuliebe zur Eindimen- 
sionalitit zu vereinfachen und auf Grund einer Auswahl der Literatur ohne 
weiteres Werturteile zu fallen, besteht unbedingt zu Recht.” 


But he insists on a subjective, philosophically synthetic treatment of literary 
history, as the only answer to the demands of the present generation, permeated 
by a “new metaphysical wave.” 

“Und falls wir verneinen—ist nicht das Bewusstsein, dass sich die geistigen 
Geschichte einer Nation nach Gesetzen einer geheimnisvollen Periodizitat(!)— 
wenn auch unter verinderten Lebensstilen—wiederholen, eine Quelle der Kraft? 
Hier kommt es nicht allein auf das Sehen, sondern auch auf das Erleben dieser 
Schicksalverbundenheit der Generationen an.” Die geistesgeschichtlichen Grund- 
lagen, usw. P. 6f. 

8“Literaturgeschichte als Problemgeschichte.” Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft 
fiir Politik und Geschichte m.b.H., Berlin 1924. Literaturgeschichte und Geis- 
tesgeschichte, Dt. Vjs., 1926. 
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Dilthey, to whom literature meant the expression of a subjective in- 
dividual experience, for literature was certainly more than that, as 
well as more than a mere science of technique and form. But even 
more did he object to the later expressionistic tendencies in literature 
as exemplified by Gundolf and Cysarz, with their strong subjectivism 
toward literary developments. Instead, Unger proposed the method 
of literary problems, which had to be deeply rooted in both phenomeno- 
logical and psychological foundations. For literature, an expression 
of the culture of mankind, is also an expression of its problems. Man- 
kind develops and grows as its problems of life develop and become 
complex; and not only are these problems reflected in the artists 
of a period, but the great artist in turn points to their solution and 
to the existence of new problems.’ 

In this method emphasis is laid upon the work rather than upon 
the author. The works must be examined not only in their prob- 
lematical and ideological content, but also with regard to their outer 
form. For, as Hegel had already pointed out, the development of the 
various forms in literature is a typical expression of the development 
of mankind, and only by linking form and content can either of them 
be understood. Form and content are both expressions of the Lebens- 
gefithl of the artist, of his people, of his time, and of his culture. 

And what are the manifestations of this Lebensgefiihl? “Es sind 
vor allem . . . die elementaren Probleme des Menschenlebens, die 
grossen, ewigen Riatsel- und Schicksalsfragen des Daseins, deren 
Darstellung und Entwickelung in der schonen Literatur demgemiss 
von der literarhistorischen Problemforschung systematisch zu unter- 
suchen 

In detail these would include the problem of fate in literature: 
religion, the attitude of the author toward God, toward redemption, 
toward nature, the problem of love in literature, of death, of society, 
and of the reflection of the general Weltanschauung in the works of 
the author. 

Thus Unger offers a happy synthesis of the scientific and the later 
ideological methods. With him literary research—and Baroque re- 
search—was ready to enter upon a more objective and highly pro- 
ductive course. That this was accomplished is shown by the large 
number of younger critics who carried out the details of Unger’s 


*Dt., Vjs., 1926, p. 187. 
WLitcesch. als Problgesch., p. 18. 
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program, either directly or indirectly under his influence. Literary 
criticism today once more lives up to the precepts laid down by 
Herder; more closely, indeed, than in the days of subjective specula- 
tions, for above all, Herder insisted on a close adherence to the text 
and on its primary importance in the study of literature. But the 
textual studies and their appreciation form only one phase of literary 
history. 

Es geht in der geisteswissenschaftlichen Literaturbetrachtung um jene Viel- 
heit der Aufgaben, die durch die mehrseitigen Funktionen der Dichtung selber 
nahegelegt werden. Eine Orientierung ist moglich durch die in der dichterisch- 


sprachlichen Symbolform geborgenen Lebensprobleme und deren Geschichtlich- 
keit.11 


To delve into the multiplicity of problems which are presented 


by the literary products of the ages, to study the Weltanschauung— 
objectively, if possible—symbolized in these products is the task 
accepted by the new German Geisteswissenschaft. Its purpose is to 
study civilization through literature, rather than to study authors and 
their works as isolated phenomena.'* 


11Paul Béckmann, Von der Aufgabe einer geisteswissenschaftlichen Litera- 
turbetrachtung, Dt., Vjs., 1931, p. 470. 


12Cf. E. A. Greenlaw, The Province of Literary History, Baltimore, 1931, px. 


BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


SHALL A KING SMITE A KING? 


It was something of a shock, not unmixed with surprise, that, pick- 
ing up Professor Joseph Q. Adams’s richly annotated edition of Ham- 
let, I found Horatio saying (I, i, 62-64, page 8), 


So frown’d he [Hamlet, Sr.] once, when in an angry parle 
He smote the sledded Polack on the ice. 


In footnotes to this passage the reader is told that a “parle” means 
a “conference” and that “Polack” means “the King of Poland.” In 
the second of these notes Dr. Adams explains that “the elder Hamlet, 
angered in the conference, probably struck him [#.e., the King of 
Poland] with his glove or hand.” I could hardly believe this. Surely, 
I thought, no king, not even a Danish king, would strike another 
king, even a Polish king, during a conference. That would be not 
only unkingly, but ungentlemanly; it would be brutal, barbarous. 
Hamlet the elder is not portrayed to us as a man so devoid of 
finer feelings and breeding as to forget himself to such an extent 
as to slap another king in the face with his hand or his glove while 
the latter was sitting in his sled (‘the sledded Polack’). 

But this was not all there was to my amazement. I recollected 
that the original texts of this play—Quartos and Folio—do not read 
“Polack,” even though Dr. Adams does not inform his students that 
he is departing from the authentic text and is adopting an emendation 
which was first suggested by Pope and which has been adopted by 
perhaps only a dozen editors since. Having the utmost confidence in 
Dr. Adams’ scholarship, I decided to investigate the matter. After 
all, a number of interesting problems are involved. First, there is 
the question of the king’s character. Then there is the question 
of how far and for what reasons an editor may depart from the 
editio princeps. And, finally, what the passage in question really 
means. 

In our oldest text, the first Quarto (1603), the passage stands thus: 


So frownd he once, when in an angry parle 
He smot the sleaded pollax on the yee, .. . 
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The second Quarto (1604) differs from this only in the spelling “ice” 
and in having a period at the close of the second of these verses— 
points of no consequence. The first Folio (1623) inserts an apostrophe 
into “frown’d,” changes “sleaded”’ to “sledded,” prints “Pollax” (with 
a majuscular initial) and “Ice” (also with a capital letter), closing 
the line with a period. 

From the notes in the Furness Variorum (pages 11 and 12) it is 
evident that a considerable body of not of the wisest commentary has 
grown up around the “sledded Polacks” (Malone’s reading, adopted 
by Furness). Professor Homer B. Sprague, who also read “sledded 
Polacks,” and interpreted the words as meaning “the Polanders who 
tide in sleds,” refers to Furness’s accumulated commentary as “ad- 
mirable fooling.” “Fooling” some of it undoubtedly is. Tieck, for 
example, thought that the word “sledded” meant “sliding,” and he 
made his Hamlet dash his “sliding Pole axe on the ice,” without 
telling us how this feat was accomplished. Dr. Furness seems to 
have found much amusement in another German scholar’s (Friesen’s) 
idea that Hamlet “dashed down on the ice his sleaded[!]_battle- 
axe.” Many of the commentators and editors were puzzled by the 
seemingly plural form “pollax” (if we read ‘“Polacks”) and by the 
absence of a capital initial in the Quartos. 

Some of the questions which vexed the learned Shakespearians were 
these: How could Hamlet have smote the whole Polish army in an 
angry parle? Isn’t it absurd to think that the whole Polish army 
came to the parle in sleds? Hf “pollax” or “Pollax” means a pole- 
axe, what is the meaning of “‘sledded”’? If ‘“‘sledded” means “sledged,” 
is the pole-axe a battle-axe to which a war-club had been added? 
Is not the idea of a king smiting down a man (Polack) sitting in a 
sledge so nonsensical as to require us to substitute for “sleaded” 
some such word as “‘sturdie’”’? Wouldn’t it have been silly for Ham- 
let to have dashed down his pole-axe and to have disarmed himself in 
the presence of a loathed enemy? Is it not evident, “on aesthetic 
as well as philological grounds,” that we must read, if we are to 
redeem Hamlet’s “grandeur and dignity,” that, by way of emphasis, 
he struck the ice on which he was standing with his “edged” (sharp- 
ened) or “sledged” pole-axe? Inasmuch as a “parle” “can’t signify 
fighting,” does not “sleaded” mean “loaded with lead”? Does not 
the reflection that Hamlet would not have “condescended to strike 
a meaner person than a prince” justify us in reading “Polack” (ie,, 
the King of Poland)? May we not read “Poleax” and interpret it 
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as “the person who carried the pole-axe, a mark of rank”? 


Some modern editors—Mr. Deighton, for example—interpret the 
passage as meaning that “on the occasion of a conference which ended 
in angry words” Hamlet smote “the Poles fighting from their sledges,” 
and quote Dr. Johnson’s illuminating observation that “in that age 
{Shakespeare’s| Polack was the term for an inhabitant of Poland.” 
Mr. Verity says that “the elder Hamlet angrily broke up a confer- 
ence held in winter and fiercely assailed the Polish army.” (The 
Poles, he says, are people who are given to travelling in sleds, hence 
“sledded Polacks.’’) 

Evidently, then, the interpretation of the passage depends prin- 
cipally upon the meaning of the words “parle,” “smote,” “sledded,” 
and “pollax.” 

As often as Shakespeare employs the word “parle” it means a con- 
ference, a discussion; not once does it mean a skirmish or a battle. 
The Oxford Dictionary cites not a single passage in which a “parle” 
ever meant anything but a “conference” or “interview.” In a con- 
ference Hamlet could not have smote a Polish army, even though he 
might have lost his temper. “Angry” is a most inappropriate ad- 
jective to apply to a skirmish; but it suits well with a conference, 
especially if one of the disputants loses his temper. If Horatio had 
seen Hamlet, fully armed, during a battle, he could not have noted 
the frowning brow he speaks of. 

To “smite” in Shakespeare means to “strike,” not to “defeat” or 
“battle with.” 

Strange to say, not a single one of the modern editors or com- 
mentators seems to have thought of consulting the Oxford Dictionary 
regarding the word “sledded.’”’ Had they done so they would have 
learned that in Shakespeare’s day “sled” and “sledge” were alterna- 
tive terms and that either might mean a hammer. The spelling 
(“sleaded”) of the first Quarto is good Elizabethan spelling for “sled- 
ded” — “provided with a hammer.” 

As regards the word “pollax” the Oxford Dictionary shows that 
this was the common spelling for our “pole-axe”; it is not recorded 
as a variant for our “Polacks” (i.e., Polanders). A pole-axe, it may 
be added, is defined as “a long-handled weapon,” “an axe mounted 
on a long staff or pole.” Inasmuch as such a weapon was “often gilt 
and of fanciful shapes,” it might very well have been borne by Hamlet 
on some notable occasion at an important conference in Norway, 
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Poland, or even in Denmark. From Mr. S. R. Meyrick’s magnificent 
work on Antient Armour (1842) we learn that “pole-axes [ were] 
formed of a broad axe-blade on the end of a [spear-pointed] pole 
and a spike jutting out on the opposite side.” Instead of a spike 
such poles might have been equipped with “sleds,” i.e., hammer-heads, 
From another authority—F. M. Kelly—we learn that “dismounted 
knights were commonly armed with pole-axes.” 


An additional argument for not regarding “‘pollax” as meaning the 
people of Poland or as an error for “Polack” (the King of Poland) 
is to be found in the fact that in every one of the four passages 
in which the word “Polack” occurs in the second Quarto, which may 
have been printed from Shakespeare’s manuscript, it is printed with a 
capital initial and in italics. 


There can be no question, therefore, that Shakespeare meant us to 
think of Hamlet as losing his temper during a heated discussion and 
giving emphasis to what he was saying by striking the icy ground 
on which he was standing or a nearby crag of ice with his pole-axe, 
Psychology, linguistics, and common sense unite in rejecting the pic- 
ture of a king striking another king during a conference, or of a 
king frowningly defeating an army on sleds. 


New York City SamueL A. TANNENBAUM 


THE EARLIEST RECORDED ENGLISH WELLERISM 


That the sayings which we gratefully call Wellerisms long ante- 
dated the valiant Samuel is well established,’ but it is none the less 
a pleasant surprise to find a splendid example recorded by the Ven- 
erable Bede. Oswald of Northumbria was defeated and slain by 
Penda, the pagan king of Mercia, in a bloody conflict at Maserfield 
in August, 642. The Northumbrian king’s life had been distinguished 
for its piety and his death was no less edifying, even to a proverb: 


Uulgatum est autem, et in consuetudinem proverbii uersum, quod etiam inter 
uerba orationis uitam finierit. Nam cum armis et  hostibus circumseptus 
iamiamque uideret se esse perimendum. orauit pro animabus exercitus sul. 


1See Archer Taylor, The Proverb (Cambridge, Massachusetts), 1931, pp. 200ff. 


~ cul 
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Unde dicunt in prouerbio; “Deus miserere animabus, dixit Osuald cadens in 
terram.”” 


As with many similar sayings the exact connotation of this one 
must have varied with its users. To the Northumbrians and Bede 
it was no matter for mirth, but Penda’s Mercians, who were evidently 
in a favored position to hear the pious king’s last words, must have 
quoted them with appreciative chuckles. 


Harvard University B. J. Wuitrnc 


THE IMPERIAL TRAGEDY 


The title-page of The Imperial Tragedy, published anonymously in 
London in 1669, probably acted at the Nursery according to Lang- 
baine, and generally ascribed doubtfully to Sir William Killigrew, tells 
us that the drama was “taken out of a Latin Play, / And very much 
Altered.” Mr. Montague Summers correctly states that the Latin 
play drawn upon was named Zeno, but does not further identify 
it or suggest its authorship.' 


As a comparison of the texts reveals, the parent play is the Latin 
Zeno sive Ambitio Infelix of Joseph Simons;? and some further con- 
siderations may at least strengthen the ascription of the English adap- 


“Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica, iii, 12, ed. C. Plummer (Oxford, 1896), 1, 151. 
The Old English translation (ed. T. Miller, EETS, 95-96 [London, 1890-91], 
I, 188) reads: Was eac swylce wiid mersed and in gewunan gyddis gehwyrfed, 
Pet he eac swylce betweoh gebedes word his lif geendade. Fordon Pa he 
wes mid wepnum and mid feondum all utan beheped, and he seolfa onget Pet 
hine mon ofsléan scolde, Pa gebed he for Pam sawlum his weorodes. Cwadon 
heo bi Son Pus in gydde: Drihten God miltsa Pu sawlum ussa leoda, cwx®d se 
halga Oswald, Pa he on eordan saag. 


1Bibliography of the Restoration Drama (London: The Fortune Press, 1935), 
pp. 15, 135-36. 


*I have examined four extant early seventeenth-century MSS. of the play 
(Univ. Lib., Cambridge: Ti.vi35; St. John’s Lib., Camb.: James 504; Stony- 
hurst Lib.: B.vi.25; B.M. Harleian 5024-67a), all of which are entitled: Fratrum 
concordia saeva, sive Zeno tragoedia. It was printed as follows: Zeno tragoedia 
(Rome: Corbelletti, 1648); the same (Antwerp: Canisius, 1649); Zeno sive 
Ambitio infelix, in successive editions of Simons’ Tragoediae quinque (Liege: 
Hovius, 1656, 1657; Cologne: Metternich, 1680, 1697). St. Louis Univ. Lib. 
has copies of the editions of 1656 and 1680. 
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tation to Sir William Killigrew. I quote from the Prologue of the 
latter play: 


Methinks I hear some travel’d Gallant say, 
When he was last at Rome, he saw this Play: 
That Zeno there was Acted; we confess, 

And hope that here he’l have as good success. 


To own his pattern, th’ Author’s not asham’d, 
That Model, which in Jtaly was fram’d 

He has new Moulded, for our English Stage: 
Hoping ‘twill fit the temper of this Age: 

And the learn’d Latin Author not offend, 

For alt’ring, what he dares not think to mend. 
Though boldly it be here transformed so, 

That Author cannot his own Issue know: 

Like crafty Beggers, when they Children steal, 
Disguise them: lest they should their Thefts reveal. 


The “learn’d Latin Author,” Joseph Simons, an Englishman of Ports- 
mouth, wrote and first produced his tragedy as a young Jesuit master 
in the English College of St. Omers, in 1631:° the “Model,” there- 
fore, did not originate in Italy. But Zeno was played in Rome before 
1648, as the title-page of the edition of that year asserts. The refer- 
ence to Roman performances in the Prologue quoted above may derive 
from one of the several printed editions, all bearing the same asser- 
tion, from a revival of the play witnessed in Rome towards 1669 (a 
possibility consonant with the practice of revivals in the Jesuit the- 
atre), or, as I shall shortly suggest, from firsthand information given 
by Simons to the author of The Imperial Tragedy. 


In any case, the latter play is so patently based on Simons’ Zeno 
that the Jesuit would inevitably “his own Issue know,” as a com- 
parison of the two reveals. The adapter has freely translated the 
Latin play, compressing, omitting, adding: a notable addition being 
the introduction of female characters (Zeno, as Jesuit plays more 
often than not, having none) and a slight love-motive, with no sub- 
stantial change in plot. He has dropped certain scenes suited rather 
to Simons’ schoolboy players, modified the division into acts, and cur- 
tailed the Senecan prolixity of dialogue and soliloquy; but he has 
retained the progression of thought in these, along with that of the 


®Henry Foley, Records of the English Province S. J. (London: Burns & 
Oates, 1877-1883), I, 272 note; B. M. Add. MS 9354, Registrum Audomarensis 
Anglorum Gymnas, f. 37¥.: “Annui laboris haec meta fuit, cum vii Idus 
Sextilis 1631, in scenam publicam prodiret efferata immanitate ZENO...” 
The Camb. Univ. Lib. MS bears the annotation, “anno 1631 acta.” 
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several dumb shows of the Latin play and the literal stage-directions 
for some of them. The derivation is certain. 

But what of the authorship? The title-page of the adaptation 
tells us that it was done “by a Gentleman for his own Diversion. 
Who, on the Importunity of Friends, has consented to have it pub- 
lished; but without his Name: because so many do censure Plays, 
according to their Opinions of the Author.” The traditional doubtful 
ascription to Sir William Killigrew is respected, I suppose, in Pro- 
fessor Allardyce Nicoll’s “possibly”;* the Newberry Library copy, 
which I have kindly been allowed to examine, was bound, probably 
not long after publication, with Killigrew’s Four Playes of 1666, its 
title being written into the general title-page. I am inclined to sup- 
port the ascription, though for certainty further knowledge of Killi- 
grew’s Restoration friendships in London is needed: Simons lived 
in London from 1659 till his death in 1671; he was known to the 
Stuarts, for in 1669 (the year of publication of The Imperial Tragedy) 
he received into the Catholic Church the Duke of York, later James 
II. The presence at Court, after the Restoration, of the Queen- 
mother Henrietta Maria and of the Portugese Queen Catherine, may 
conceivably have occasioned a meeting of Simons and Sir William, 
since priests were admitted at Court and Sir William was close to 
Henrietta Maria, writing and no doubt reading to her “plays of the 
kind that the Queen-mother liked.”° These considerations, together 
with my knowledge of Simons’ persevering interest in his own plays 
in his mature age, make it seem to me not impossible that Sir William 
Killigrew knew Simons, perhaps had a copy of Zeno directly from 
him and made the adaptation with his approval. The tone of the 
Prologue rather supports than opposes this view. 


However, the importance of this adaptation to the historian of 
English drama lies less in the identity of its author than in its character 
as evidence, during the Neo-classic Age when English tragic writers 
went far afield for materials of the kind they then affected, of English 
consciousness of the vast repertory of the Jesuit theatre, which from 
1550 to 1750, roughly, produced many thousands of plays on the 
Continent, the possible influence of which (perhaps even before the 


‘History of Restoration Drama (Cambridge: University Press, 1923), p. 349. 
5D. N. B., art. “Simeon or Simons, Joseph.” 


®Alfred Harbage, Thomas Killigrew Cavalier Dramatist (Philadelphia: Univ. 
of Penn. Press, 1930), pp. 4, 30-34. 
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Restoration) has hitherto been unsuspected by the historians of Eng. 
lish drama. Specifically, Simons would seem to have been a pioneer 
in the popularization of Byzantine plots. All things considered, the 
use of his Zeno in The Imperial Tragedy is slight, but significant, 
evidence of influence; and it is anticipated that research now in 
progress may uncover something more impressive. 


St. Louis University H. McCase 


A NOTE ON THE NAME D’ANNUNZIO! 


It was ten years ago last June that my attenton was called to the 
name of Italy’s celebrated national poet and hero, Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
It was at a class reunion. In the course of an informal talk to the 
classmates assembled at the dinner, one of our members, speaking of 
d’Annunzio, commented on his name saying that it really was simply 
a pseudonym which expressed the desire of the ambitious author to 
cause the literary world to tremble. As I had never heard the story, 
although not infrequently told in many books written about d’Annun- 
zio, I ventured to question its authenticity to my classmate. He was, 
however, so absolutely certain of the truth of what he said that it 
was useless to argue with him about it. He said he could easily prove 
his case and would do so. Shortly after, I received from him a letter 
mailed from his home in New York City. I quote from it: “In un- 
educated and uncultured Boston, your secretaries are perhaps not so 
useful, but my secretary has solved the problem of Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio. Being unable to find anything pertaining to his name in 
the encyclopedias, she turned to Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, 
third edition of the Merriam series, large octavo, and on page 1170, 
under ‘A Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary’ she showed me: 
‘Annunzio d’, Gabriele. Real name Gaetano Rapagnetta, 1864-...’ 
So you see how cultivated we are in New York.” I verified my class- 
mate’s data, and found this information in the Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary precisely as he stated. I then began to wonder if what 
seemed to me so fallacious a statement had found any widespread ac- 


14 summary of a paper read at the annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Italian, January 1, 1936, in Cincinnati, at the reunion of 
The Modern Language Association of America. 
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ceptance in the academic world. Accordingly I wrote to two of my 
Italian friends, heads of the Italian departments in two large New 
England Universities. From both I received the assurance that the 
information furnished me by my classmate was substantially correct. 
Such data as is here given” goes to show that the studied effort made 
to envelop d’Annunzio’s birth and parentage in a mantle of mystery 
has not been entirely thwarted.* 

Knowing that the founder and first editor of our Bulletin, Professor 
Rudolph Altrocchi, had had the opportunity when in Italy of verify- 
ing questionable data regarding the name of d’Annunzio, I wrote to 
him in order to secure first-hand information which arrived duly, and 
which, with his permission, I take the liberty to quote: “I have studied 
d’Annunzio several times and pretty carefully, but have never found 
any authority for the rumor that his real name is Gaetano Rapagnetta. 
I must therefore consider it only as wild gossip, started by someone 
long ago and repeated. As you know, it is very easy for errors to 
become traditional. I remember asking the head of the Collegio 
Cigognini, Professor George, in 1918, about this matter. He said 
that d’Annunzio came to that school at the age of sixteen, quite un- 
known, and with the name of Gabriele d’Annunzio. That sounds au- 
thoritative to me.” 


After a lapse of ten years, since I endeavored to find out whether 
this legend still retained its vitality among teachers of Italian in our 
colleges, I tried once more quite recently by addressing a letter to a 
native Italian teacher who I understood was lecturing on d’Annunzio, 
and who, having recently taken a doctorate in Italy, is now teaching 
Italian in one of the large colleges of New England. The reply I 
received is of interest as an affidavit of the hold the legend still has 
on some teachers educated at home and abroad. It was to the effect 
that there was no distortion of facts in the statements of the Web- 
ster’s Collegiate Dictionary; that the change of name was well known 
in Italy, and that the poet did well to change the prosaic name of 
Rapagnetta into that of: Gabriel of the New Poetic Annunciation. 

Of the scores of books dealing with d’Annunzio, several that appear 
to be authoritative have here been drawn upon to supplement Pro- 
fessor Altrocchi’s testimony: The two volumes by C. A. Traversi, 


“Cf. Joel Foote Bingham, Gemme della letteratura italiana, Firenze, G. Bar- 
béra, 1904, large 8°, pp. L-1016; p. XLVIII, note 2: “Abruzzese di cui il vero 
nome ¢é, si dice, Gaetano Rapagnetta.” 

3Cf. Joseph Collins, Idling in Italy, New York, Scribners, 1920, p. 44. 
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Curriculum Vitae, giving detailed information year by year, of the 
poet from the time of his birth in 1863 down to 1915;* Angelo Sodini, 
Ariel Armato;® Mario Giannantoni, La Vita de Gabriele d’Annun- 
zio,° very well documented; and a work in English of a popular 
character, by Federico Nardelli and Professor Arthur Livingston. 
To the authoritative statements, all of which corroborate each other 
in the works here mentioned, one conclusive statement drawn from 
Vol. x, p. 322, of the new Italian Encyclopedia would seem to dis- 
pose of this disparaging legend for all time: Birthplace, Pescara, date, 
March 12, 1863 (some records give March 13) da Luisa de Benedictis 
e da Francesco Paolo d’Annunzio. Then follows this commentary a 
propos of the poet’s name: “Una tarda e falsa leggenda vuole che 
egli si chiami veramente Rapagnetta e che d’Annunzio non sia che 
uno pseudénimo. Rapagnetta in vece non é che il nome di colui che 
ne dichiarO la nascita all’ ufficcio di stato civile.” This statement in 
the Enciclopedia Italiano is taken from Storia della lettcratura italiano, 
by Professor Luigi Rossi, Real Istituto Superiore di Magistrato di 
Firenze. 

An English poet has said that “truth is stranger than fiction.” 
Nevertheless the latter, and particularly the legendary variety, appeals 
irresistibly to the public. So this legend, which is now traditional, 
regarding d’Annunzio’s name, is likely to survive. It is well-nigh 
useless to attempt to disabuse the public. As in the case of my 
esteemed classmate, the public has made up its mind. Sentiment is 
strong and has a charm of its own contributing to the happiness of 
the sentimentally inclined. This we would not interfere with, for 
we recognize beforehand the powerlessness of our efforts. 


Boston University James GeEppEs 


4Roma, Casa del libro, 1934. 

5Verona, Mondadori, 1931. 

6Verona, Mondadori, 1933. 

7New York, Harcourt Brace & Co., 1921. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Il petrarchismo europeo (secolo XVI), Parte Prima. By Antero Meozzi. Pisa: 
Vallerini, 1934. 


This book is volume two of an enquiry of vast dimensions studying the ac- 
tion and spread of Italian literature in Europe during three centuries. Volume 
I, which appeared in 1932, dealt with Italian scholars abroad and foreign 
scholars in Italy, and with the translations of Italian Works made in Europe 
from the XVth to the XVIIth century. The present volume is to be followed 
by four others containing, respectively, the second part of the investigation of 
European petrarchism (a term which Meozzi stretches to designate such pheno- 
mena as the spread of satiric, mock-serious production, the diffusion of hu- 
manistic lyrical poetry in Romance literatures, Seicentismo and its European 
diffractions), a study of the European imitations of the Italian novelle and 
plays (vol. IV), a recital of the developments of Renaissance philosophic thought 
and of its insertion into European speculation (vol. V). 

Meozzi’s Petrarchismo europeo is an attempt at realizing a sort of concordia 
discordantium canonum. He strives to harmonize his allegiance to the tenets 
of the Crocean credo with what he terms chrenology (source-hunting). 

“Shakespeare answered the sourciers by saying that he had found an honest 
placement for poor marriageable girls... From a certain abstract viewpoint 
it is not paradoxical to assert that creative power and originality of the poet 
is greater the greater the patrimony he has exploited. From a concrete view- 
point, however, if originality is equivalent to vigor of temperament, sincerity, 
independence, it is also susceptible of gradations in proportion to the greater 
or smaller tension of the creative energy in the artist; its intensity can there- 
fore be measured through comparison. A research into the sources is not ex- 
traneous to the apprehension of originality, it is rather its presupposition, an 
instrument for ascertaining it, placing it into relief, and evaluating it. I don’t 
see how the ‘pure’ aesthetes can deny all justification to that which, besides 
their personal impressions, is the only extrasubjective proof supplied by cul- 
ture. Chrenology is indispensable for every poet to whom it is possible to 
apply it, is the fundamental instrument (the reason for this is clear) for es- 
timating sixteenth century writers. Most scholars have not always used chre- 
nology in an adequate manner and, forgetting that even a paraphrase or a 
translation are sometimes authentic creative works, have ventured to make exag- 
gerated statements to the effect that even poets of unquestionable personality 
(Du Bellay, Ronsard, etc.) have done nothing but plagiarize. These statements 
have their origin in the fact that those scholars have emphasized erudition at 
the expense of criticism, considered the research into reminiscenses as an end 
in itself, and neglected what is essential, namely, post-chrenological analysis, 
tending to show what the creative forces have become case by case, what has 
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been the unfolding of their dynamism, of the artistic gifts and tastes of the 
various writers.” (Preface, p. xxxiii). 


Meozzi is aware that the characteristics which Petrarchism assumes in the 
different European nations are merely extrinsic and accidental; “the real ones 
are due to the different personalities (if any) of the various authors, which we 
have tried to bring into relief, cutting out of the gray common background the 
zone of personality of each. Since the same subjects and phraseology are com- 
mon to all poets it is perhaps not allowable to speak of originality; we allude 
—as it were—to a relative quality, not unreconcilable with imitation, taken 
in the rigid humanistic acceptation of the Renaissance.. It would be perhaps 
more adequate to speak of singularity rather than of originality; such as may 
be gathered from the ensemble of technical, stylistic devises of the various 
writers, from the sincerity which we can glimpse sometimes, if not actually see 
revealed, under the common literary platrage.” (Preface, p. xxxii). 

This is sensible and laudable enough. But it is to be regretted that, besides 
the problem as to the value of chrenology and that of the relation between 
sincerity and conventionalism, a propos of which Meozzi makes an adequate 
distinction between sincerity in the subjective and psychological sense and sin- 
cerity in the aesthetic and objective sense (p. xxxv), he has not felt the neces- 
sity of positing the following dilemma: can personality be grasped through the 
analysis of “the ensemble of technical stylistic devises” or (the technical and 
stylistic devises being what they are, “floscula,” adornments, “bellurie,” tassels, 
frills) is it not absolutely impossible to understand their functional value from 
any viewpoint except an “internal” one, namely, after having fully and firmly 
grasped the substantial core of the personality of the artist? 


Are we to construe Buffon’s famous sentence as meaning that style is per- 
sonality, or as meaning that personality is style? Are we to take as our start- 
ing point the consideration of style and rise from it to the interpretation of 
personality, or vice versa? The whole progress of modern criticism has tended 
to emphasize the value of the latter method. (This explains why Meozzi rarely 
misses an opportunity of carping at the psychological method). Evidently 
Meozzi has committed the error of construing the word style in the sense 
attributed to it by sixteenth century theory or he would not be thinking that 
he is pursuing a research into the personality (or singularity) of every artist 
when he is merely trying to mark off the elusive point at which ricalco passes 
into traduzione, the latter into rifacimento, and to enumerate the outward char- 
acteristics of ri-creazione. 7 

Dealing with Renaissance poetics he has not escaped the confusion of stand- 
ards of intellection with those of valuation, Verstand with Wertbegriffe. By 
stressing indifference to content, which is the stigma and typical quality of 
Renaissance poetry, he has hypostatized the concept of style so that the latter 
has come to represent for him the repository of the secret of artistic personality. 
Or is Meozzi merely playing on the chance that his readers may notice the 
fact that “singularity,” in the sense in which he defines it, is the exact logical 
opposite of personality? It is obvious to us that a reader less docile than 
the one assumed by Meozzi would affix a negative sign to this statement which 
he makes in analyzing the “singularity” of Desportes: “An adequate appreci- 
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ation in this case (and such cases are more frequent than the naive reader may 
suppose) resolves itself into an aesthetic consideration of a relative, technico- 
formal character—not poetical in its integral meaning. We must examine 
when the poet translates or imitates adequately and when he renders the origi- 
nal more vapid and opaque, and when he performs schlechtere Verbesserungen. 
This is the means for measuring the potentiality of his assimilative forces and 
the cast of his faculties.” (p. 138). 

Here the mistake committed by Meozzi is apparent; an aesthetic consid- 
eration that deserves its name cannot resolve itself into an analysis of the 
techne and the form. His book presents the coexistence of a lip-service to 
an aesthetic system postulating the unity of content and form (intuizione-es- 
pressione) with an accumulation of material regarding either Stoffgeschichte 
or the consideration of the ability displayed by the Renaissance Petrarchists in 
the elaboration of the motifs, and the fulness of their equipment in point of 
rhetorical devises. Nowhere is his delusion, ie. the conviction that by plying 
rhetorical analysis he is doing research into the domain of the artist’s person- 
ality, more flagrant than in the assumption that chrenology constitutes “an 
extrasubjective proof.” One cannot see how subjectivity—as much as enters 
into purely aesthetic appreciation—can be ruled out of chrenological investi- 
gation. 

Meozzi’s positive contributions lie rather in the straightening out of some 
inexactitudes of attribution concerning Stoffgeschichtliches material, which 
counterbalances to a certain extent the excessive pulverization of the book, the 
tendency to exaggerated dispersion, the ascertainment that such and such a 
passage or theme from Petrarch has been more or less felicitously rendered in 
a foreign tongue. 

Worthy of being pointed out are his delineation of the differential traits 
of Petrarchism in the various countries, his use of the internal, organic com- 
parative method throughout, namely the abandonment of the scheme of string- 
ing up a series of chapters dealing each, exclusively, with the literature of a 
single nation, and his attempt, instead, at a continuous comparison of the 
phenomena of Petrarchism within the “international” frame of the single 
chapters; the entsagungsvoll character of the work which collects a vast amount 
of scattered information; the usefulness of the book as a graph, a balance 
sheet, enabling us to assess the profit and loss accruing to and inflicted on 
European culture by the influence of Petrarch; the notices devoted to Pet- 
rarchism in Holland, Poland, Hungary, Rumania. 


Berkeley, California Granturco 


The Literary Recollections of Barry Cornwall. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Richard Willard Armour. Boston: Meador Publishing Company, 1936. 
Pp. 133 


Since editorial matter in this volume is decidedly slight, though adequate, its 
chief interest lies in Barry Cornwall’s comments on some of the many men of 
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letters whom he knew. His observations are never subtle and sometimes seem 
at variance with the general impression that the author is trying to give. For 
example, Coleridge’s positive judgments on painting, of which art “he knew 
little or nothing,” would lead almost any other critic to suspect the validity of 
Coleridge’s pronouncements in general. Proctor, however, admitted without 
question the range and surety of Coleridge’s learning. In short, the Literary 
Recollections makes no pretense at definite appraisal; however much the author 
may have admired Hazlitt he did not attempt another Spirit of the Age. Rather, 
he offers such informal comment and gossip as must have passed current at the 
breakfast parties of Samuel Rogers or the social evenings elsewhere with his 
friends. The book affords an interesting hour or two for those who are familiar 
with the literature of the nineteenth century. How much more the author 
could have told, after his long and varied experience, we can only surmise. 
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